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PREFACE. 


Tne period fixed by the Punjab Government for the compilation 
of the Gazetteer of the Province being limited to twelve months, the 
Editor has not been able to prepare any original matter for the present 
work ; and his duties have been confined to throwing the already 
existing material into shape, supplementing it as far as possible by 


contributions obtained from district officers, passing the draft through. 


the press, circulating it for revision, altering it in accordance with the 
corrections and suggestions of revising anes and printing and - 
issuing the final edition. | 


The material available in print for the Gasetteer of this district 
consisted of the Settlement Reports, and a draft Gazetteer, compiled — 
between 1870 and 1874 by Mr. F. Cunningham, Barrister-at-Law. 


Notes on certain points have been supplied by district officers ; while 


the report on the Census of 1881 has been utilised. Of the present - 


- volume, Section A. of Chap. V. (General Administration), and the. 


whole of Chap. VI. (Towns), have been for the most part suppli ed by ° 
the Deputy Commissioner ; and Section A. of Chap. III. (Statistics of — 


| Population) has been taken from the Census Report. But with these © 


exceptions, the great mass of the text has been taken almost, if not a 
quite verbally from Mr. Cunningham's compilation already referred to,-_ 
which again was largely based = Major Nisbet’s Settlement _— 7 


_- of the district. 


The report in question was written in 1868, and, modelled on the 


meagre lines of the older settlement reports, affords very inadequate se 
_~ material for an account of the district. No better or fuller material, — 


however, was either available or procurable within the time allowed, 


_ But when the district again comes under settlement, a second and 


mite fae re fo. ge A Se acd see OS Noe Pow? PM yy we 
- 7 * - ~ ba 


more complete edition of this Gazetteer will be prepared ; and meanwhile 
the present edition will serve the useful purpose of collecting and 


| publishing in a systematic form, information which had-before been 
scattered, and in part unpublished. 


The draft edition of this Gazetteer has been revised by Major 
- Nisbet and Messrs. Bulman and Trafford. The Deputy Commissioner 
is responsible for the spelling of vernacular names, which has been 
fixed throughout by him in accordance with the prescribed system of 
transliteration. The final edition, though completely compiled Py the 
_—e has been passed through the press by Mr. Stack. 
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CHAPTER I. 


THE DISTRICT. 


The Gajrénwéla district is the north-westernmost of the three 
districts of the Lahore division, and lies between north latitude 
31°32’ and 32°33’, and east longitude 73°12’ and 74°28’. Its 
shape is, roughly speaking, that of a ign hin _ It consists 
of an extensive and slightly elevated plain, with but little diversity 
of level, situated in the upper centre of the Rechna Doéb. The 
whole length of its north-western boundary is washed by the 
river Chenab which divides it from the districts of Gdjr&t and 
Shahpir ; on the north-east it is bounded by the district of 
Sidlkot ; on the south it adjoins the Sharakpar ¢ahsi/ of the Lahore 
district ; and on the south-west, the dé7 tracts of Jhang and 
Montgomery. Its average breadth is 65 and its greatest 79 miles, 
and its mean length, following the line of the Grand Trunk Road, 
about 40 miles. It is divided into three ¢ahsi/s, of which that of 
Hafizabad includes all the south-western half of the district. Of 
the north-eastern half the northern portion constitutes the ¢ahsi? 
of Waztrébad, and the southern portion that of Gijrénwéla. 
These ¢ahsils are further divided into parganahs, as follows :— 
Gtjrdénwéla—Gijranwala, Nokhar, Kamoke, and Naushahra ; 
Wasirdbad—Wazirébad and Ram Nagar; Héfisébad—Hafiza- 
bad, Vanfki, Pindi Bhattian, Sukheke, and Shekhipura. Some 
leading statistics regarding the district and the’several ¢ahsi/s into 
which it is divided are given in Table No. 1. on the opposite page. 
The district contains two towns of more than 10,000 souls, as 

follows: —GijraénwaAla, 22,884; 

Kast |Feetabovel Wazirdbad, 16,462. The 
longitade.| sea-level. | administrative head-quarters 
are situated at Gdijrénwéla 


Town, | jatitade, 


ujranwala .. 82°10’ 74° 14) 


B00" : 
Wasirabad ..| 820377 | 74010 | 820° | on the Punjéb Northern State 
afizabad :.| 3200 | 73048’ | 8008 


“outies ane Grand Trunk 
Road. Gjraénwiala stands 
inom: 18th in seer of area and 16th 
in order of population among the 32 districts of the province, 
comprising 2°43 per cent. of the total area, 3:27 per cent. of the total 
population, and 2-95 per cent. of the urban population of British 
territory. The latitude, longitude, and height in feet above the 
sea, of the principal places in the district are shown in the margin. 
The district occupies the portion of the Rechna Doéb inter- 

. mediate between the fertile district of Sialkot and the desert plains 
of Jhang ; and within its limits the country passes ihrough the 
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various gradations by which, step by step, the rich soil of the snb- 
montane region merges into a waterless and therefore sterile plain. 
Qn the northern frontier, washed throughout by the Chenab, a 
fringe of low land, mostly composed of a fresh alluvial deposit, 
runs froma end to end of the district, ranging from two to six 
miles in width, bounded on the north by the present river bed, 
and ending towards the south in a well-defined bank, from the 
summit of which the level of the country stretches practically 
unbroken from side to side of the district. For a distance averag- 
ing some ten miles southwards from its bed the influence of the 
river still makes itself felt in the comparatively high level of water 
in the wells ; but beyond this limit lies the central zone of the 
Poab, dependent fora precarious fertility upon the scanty local 
rain-fall. Upon the eastern border towards Sialkot, and fora 
distance of some 25 miles westwards, is a belt of country fully 
equal in productive power to the portions of Sialkot most distant 
from the hills. Here the soil is good, and water near the surface 
and easily acoessible ; the population is comparatively dense, and 
the peasantry industrious ; “a fine tract, in short,” as it has been 
described, ‘ with the natural resources fairly developed, and only 
= requiring care and capital to be converted into a richly fertile 
“country.” Gradually, with increasing distance from the hills, 
the depth of water below the surface becomes greater. The soil, 
though still intrinsically good, is harder and more unyielding, 
and demands, in order to produce a crop, more copious 
irrigation—a demand which it becomes simultaneously more 
and more difficult to meet. The villages become rarer and 
the population less dense, until at 30 miles from the Sidlkot 
border, the veritable ddr is reached; a country producing a 
rich crop of grass during the rainy season, and dotted with 
stunted trees, but otherwise utterly unproductive. The worst is 
reached to the south of a line approximately marked by the road 
from Lahore to Shahpur, which passes in this district’ the towns 
of Shekhapura, Kkaéngah-i-masrar, commonly called Khéngsh 
Dogrén, and Pindi Bhattién. By the time this line is reached, the 
country has merged into the desolation which beyond the border 
of the district is continued in the plains of Jhang. Even here, 
however, the soil is potentially good, and the greater part of it with 
irrigation would be abundantly productive, as is testified by the 
luxuriant growth of grass which springs up after a season of even 
moderate rain. 

It remains to mention one more tract—the south-eastern corner 
of the district, where 19 villages enjoy irrigation from the Deg. 
This is, perhaps, the most fertile ‘sae of the district. It lies 
low, and benefits to the full by the inundations, for which the 
stream is famous in the districts of Sialket and Lahore. From 
the foregoing description, it will be seen that there are four 
main natural divisions into which the area of the district may be 
mapped out :— 

(1) The alluvial lowlands of the Chenab. 

(2) That portion of the elevated central table-land lying to 

the north and east, in which irrigation is ayuilable. 
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(8) The dé7 or remainder of the central plateau. Chapter I. 
4) The valley of the Deg. int 
ond in any ate Ane need by the river is known as Aithér, peaceye 
in distinction from the #¢é7 which comprises the central and Physical features, 
hizh-lying portions of the district. AMfithdr is sub-divided into 
de¢, or land subject to inundation and dhaya, or land beyond the 
reach of inundation. U¢dér is known as dér upon the Jhang side, 
as xakka in the intermediate strip, and as déagar, charkhari, &c., 
ou the Sialkot side of the district. | 
Thus the district may be divided into two distinct portions— The des and the bdr. 
one the cultivated portion or des, and the other the grazing tract 
or ddr. The former comprises the parganahs of Gijranwala 
Raémnagar and Shahdarah, with a portion of the Héfabad and 
Shekhupura pargdénahs, in short all the land lying to the north, 
with fringes of cultivation from five to ten miles in length on the 
banks of the rivers to the south. The latter contains that large 
uncultivated tract which runs right athwart the Do&b and down 
its centre. In their general aspect, productions, and eapabilities, 
these tracts differ greatly, as weil as in the character and habits of 
the inhabitants. fn the des we find agriculturists of settled habits, 
with rights and property in the soil, and deriving their chief 
support trom their cultivation ; whilst the people of the ddr are 
graziers, leading a nomad life, possessing little or no landed 
property, and subsisting mere on the profits derived from their 
cattle than their land. In the foriner we find the soil good, water 
near the surface, wells numerous, cultivation superior, agriculture 
thriving, proprietors fairly industrious, villages large, and popula- 
tion dense ; in short, a fine tract, with the natural resources fairly 
developed, and only requiring care and capital to be converted 
imto a richly fertile and high revenue-paying country ; whilst in 
the latter, the sozl, though good, is hard and unyielding, requiring 
much irrigation te be rendered productive, the water very far 
from the surface, so that wells cannot be sunk without considerable 
expense, the wells few, the cultivation inferior, tbe villages. small, 
and the population scanty. 
The 5ér may be described asa flat, level tract covered with The bdr. 
rich grass and thickly dotted over with bush jungle, consisting 
chiefly of the jand, the vam or pilu, and fardsh trees. The fave 
of the country is sprinkled over with low jangle. The trees are 
small and stunted, and do not grow close tegether. The brushwood 
also is clustered into separate clumps. The ground is covered with 
thick, strong, high grass, excellent fodder for eattle. The soil is 
flat, even, consistent, and rich. It is by mo means wncemmon to 
meet with extensive swamps, and, when there has been enough 
rain, with patches of lowland called £041 growing-a species of grass. 
known as panni much ey the graziers fer their cattle. After 
favourable rains, water is found in these swamps for many months, 
and they always serve as o last refuge for the cattle im years of 
drought. In the upper part of the dé7, adjoming the des, we find 
villages scattered here and there, distant two or three miles frum 
each other, with wells and cultivated lands ; but as we proceed 
southward, the number of meee diminishes greatly, and very 
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few are to be found south of the Lahore and Shahpir road, the 
whole tract being one wide cd a of jungle. It is reported that 
this tract was densely lass ated and highly cultivated some 
centuries ago, before and during Akbar’s reign, and up to the time 
of Aurangzeb, when the saying is “that there was a well to every 
12 acres of land”; sincethen it has gradually declined, and was 
nearly depopulated in the troublesome times that followed after. 
Traces of this former prosperity are to be everywhere met with 
in the shape of old mounds, broken down wells, and dilapidated 
village sites. | 

he general resources of this district may be thus classified— 
agricultural produce from the des ; and the spontaneous products, 
as wood, grass, &c., together with the profits derivable from grazing, 
and milch kine, from the dé. Of recent years, and especially 
round Gijrénwala itself, trade in grain and seeds has begun to 
thrive ; but the district is mainly dependent on its village bankers, 
who advance money at exorbitant rates of interest to the cultivators, 
receiving in return the produce of their labour. 

The resources of this tract are mainly dependent on water, z.e., 
irrigation natural or artificial; land is useless without it. The 
effect of a really good rainy season is quite marvellous—the aspect 
of the country is entirely changed. In the des the amount of 
cultivated med on each well is nearly doubled, whilst in the dér 
many thousands of acres of 4rdéai land are brought under cultiva- 
tion, and the country covered with rich grass, affording firstrate 
pasturage for cattle. Notwithstanding that the district is essen- 
tially one artificially irrigated, still there is none in the Punjéb 
whose resources de productive powers are more dependent on the 
regular supply of the periodical rains. In an unfavourable season 
numberless wellsare deserted ; the déréni land remains uncultivated ; 
the pasturage land of the ddr fails ; the cattle die by hundreds ; 
and great scarcity prevails. In the des, and especially towards 
the north, the cultivation is superior, wells are good, the soil is 
well manured and irrigated, and the produce proportionally fine ; 
consequently, by artificial means a good crop 1s produced, though 
perhaps at considerable cost. In the south, however, and towards 
the 447, artificial means are much less used, whilst if the rains 
‘rove favourable, a first-rate crop is grown at but little expense 
‘he difference, therefore, between these two tracts is, that in the 
one the return is certain, but the expense great; in the other 
the return uncertain, but the expense trifling. 

The prevailing castes are Jat, both Hindi and Musalmén, 
sub-divided into numberless clans. In addition to them, many 
Labénas and Rains are to be met with in the river villages on 
the banks of the Révi. Réajputs are not in considerable numbers ; 
tlie majority are to be found in the north of parganah Shah- 
darah—they are all Musalméns ; Khatris and Brahmans are not 
very often met with as cultivators, except in the large towns. 
Asa general rule, in the des, the industrious classes may be said 
to prevail ; with the exception of a few of the Réins, Labanas 
and Hindi Jats, the people cannot be termed first-rate culti- 
vators ; neither on the other hand, with the exception of some 
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of the R4jputs, do they merit the designation of idle. In the dér, 
however, the character of the people as agriculturists does not 
stand high : they are generally lazy, idle, and too much addicted 
to thieving and cattle-lifting to follow with patience any more 
peaceable or less exciting pursuit. 

The Chenéb, which forms the northern boundary of the district, 
traverses a wide sandy bed, the limits of which undergo annual 
modification ‘from the action of the floods upon the low alluvial 
tract by which it is fringed on either side. Upon the Géajrdn- 
w4la_ side this alluvial strip ranges from two to six miles 
in breadth, and is bounded towards the south by the high bank 
of the central upland already described. Within the last seven years 
the course of the river has changed greatly. Inthe rains the river 
runs between two high banks, full from side to side from one to four 
miles in width and from 10 to 30 feet deep. Inthe cold weather the 
river breaks up into two or more streams with banks of sand 
between them. 

In its action upon this district the river has comparatively 
little immediate influence as a fertilizing agency. It has displayed 
of late years a tendency to encroach upon the Gjrét bank, leaving 
upon the southern bank a deposit mainly composed of sand, and of 
inferior agricultural capacity. Still a considerable number of 
villages do benefit by direct irrigation from the river, or by mois- 
ture derived from its vicinity. Many villages, too, enjoy an easy 
and effective means of irrigation by means of jkal/érs or Persian 


wheels upon the high river bank working into unlined wells filled 


by channels from the river; and generally, for a distance of about 
ten miles inland, the level of water in the wells is maintained 
within an accessible distance below the surface by rercolation from 
the river bed. At intervals, especially in the lower portion of 
its course, opposite the Héfizsbad tahsi/, islands (de/as) are formed 
in the river bed, which are much valued for grazing, cattle from 
the 44r being brought down to graze upon them in Weegee numbers, 
much to the profit of the river villages to whom the Jde/as belong. 
The river is navigable throughout, and country boats, constructed 
at Wazirfbud, Raémnagar, Maléhnwéla, and other places, and 
distinguishable by a shape and ornamentation peculiar to the 
Chendb, carry a considerable trade between the marts of this dis- 
trict and those of Multfin and Sakkar. 

The Deg (for a further account of which see Gasetteer of 
Sidlkot) traverses for afew miles the extreme south-east corner 
of the district, entering it from Sidlkot, and passing onwards into 
the district of Lahore. Its floods are most fertilizing in their action 
depositing a rich loam upon the country which they inundate, 
and rendering it highly productive. Nineteen villages, in all, 
benefit by irrigation from its waters, in most of which abundance of 
excellent rice is grown. After the cessation of the rains, the volume 
of the stream is much reduced, and it is often nearly dry; still the 
villages in its vicinity enjoy, all the year round, great facilities of 
irrigation from wells and jhalldérs, water being always near 
the surface. This stream is called B&gh Bacha in the Lahore 
district. The natives have a curious tradition, that about the year 
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1898" the Deg river is to become a large stream and to eclipse 
in sanctity the Ganges. Their anticipations may be partially 
realized if ever the suggestions, first made by Mr. Morris, to bring 
water from the Ravi into the Deg, so as to keep the latter fairly 
full all the year round, are carried out. The Deg villages in this 
district are peopled by a peculiar caste, the Labanas, a tribe chiefly 
Hinda, said to have come from Ondh in the reign of Muhammad 
Shah. Their land was given them by Maharaja Ranjit Singh at 
& nominal rent, on their undertaking to cultivate it, each culti- 
vator becoming proprietor of the waste land he broke up and 
cultivated. They are hard-working and industrious, and enjoy 
many advantages from the facilities of traffic offered by the access- 
ible markets of Lahore and Amritsar. The Deg is crossed b 
no ferries or bridges, nor is it at any season navigable by boats. 
Several streams, or rather courses containing water during the 
rainy months, traverse portions of the district, affording a fittul 
means of irrigation to the villages through which they pass, and 
serving as channels for the collection of the surface drainage of 
the country. The most important of these are as follows :—The 
Khot, an affluent of the Deg, deriving its water supply from the 
Aik, from which it branches off at Babkanwala in the Sialkot 
district. It passes by Eminébad, filling several large ponds f¢ or 
JhAils, and finally, passing beyond the boundary of the district, 
joins the Deg in the district of Lahore. The Aik enters this 
district from that of Sialkot about five miles to the east of the 
town of Wazirdbad, and is locally known as the Narowéna nada. 
Shortly after entering the district it forms two branches, one of 
which, passing into the lowlands of the Chenab, joins the Palké 
nala (see below) ; the other { preserves a course about due south- 
west as far as the centre of the district, and then again separates 
into two branches near the village of Dhakawaéla. One branch, now 
dry, but probably the original course of the stream, is continued 
towards the south-west, and passing the site of Asarir (Taki), 
crosses the border of the district into that of Jhang, where traces 
of its bed are found for 32 miles from the boundary of the two 
districts. The other branch, which is probably artificial, and is 
said to have been dug by Prince Dara Shikoh in order to supply 
water to a tank at Shekapura passes due south in the direction of 
that town, under the name of the Khilri 2a/a, and finally loses 
itself near the tank which it was intended originally to supply.§ 
The channel contains water only during the rains, but excel- 
lent rice crops are grown on its banks, and several highly 
valued ponds (chamés) are supplied by it in the villages of Aréyan- 
wala, Mahaédpir, and Kot Shé&h Muhammad. The Palku 
enters the district from Siélkot, below the high bank of the 
Chenab, and passing immediately to the north of Wazirdébad 


* Sambat 1955. 
¢ At the villages of Abdal, Piru Chak, Ferozwala and others. 
t Locally known as the Nandanwéli nala, the same name as that of 


‘Nanndnuwa, by which its dry bedjis known in Jhang. 


§ The tank of Haran Munéra, 
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finally loses itself in the Chenab about eight miles to the west of Chapter I. 
that town. It is but little used for irrigation, but is valuable as Descrivti 
an important source of supply to the town of Wazirabad, and eecriptive. 
elsewhere for the purpose of watering cattle. Several water-mills Minor streams : 
also, for grinding corn, are turned by it. The Vagh mala igs Vines of drainage. 
formed by surface drainage collected in a low-lying tract some = qhe Yagh. 
six miles to the south of Ramnagar. The villages of Rimki, Mérh, 

Bashi, Sawanpura, Jhamb, Size, Mehdiabad and Chak Bhatti, 

near which place it joins the Chenab, benefit by irrigation from 

it. The Suknen nata is merely a branch of the Chenéb, flowing = The Suknen. 
through a portion of the lowlands of that river a few miles to 

the west of Rammnagar. The villages of Kot Salem, Pah 

Bahri, Kot Mian Khan, Ala-ud-din-ki, Kot Jaén Muhammad, 

Kak Shal and Jago, benefit by irrigation from it. Nala Nakdin is 

the dry bed of a cut constructed by Réni Nakéyan, or Raj Kauran, ata Nakdin. 
second wife of Ranjit Singh, by which water was drawn from the 

Deg past Shekhapura, and as far as Bhikki, eight miles to the 

south-west of that town. It has now been dry for several years. 


In many parts of the district, especially in the Wazfraébad Ponds, Marshes, 
and Gédjrénwala ¢ahsi/s, there occur ponds or marshes, known 
as chamés, which are formed either by surface drainage from 
high grounds accumulating naturally in hollows during the rainy 
season, or by water artificially conducted into them for the purpose 
of storage by ducts from the nalas already mentioned. Water 
thus collected is widely used for purposes of irrigation, the people 
taking no small pains to utilize the supply to the utmost. The 
following villages are mentioned as enjoying special advantages for 
irrigation of this kind :—/2 Gujranwéla tahsil—Arup, Trigri, 
Harlanwali, Qilé, Desu Singh, Miréliwéla, Khoasre, Perorwila, 
Botala Sharm Singh, Chak Hindu, Chhichhariéli (Jhandiala- 
Baghwala), Wanvewala, Chak Khizri, Pero Chak, Naushera, and 
Rutéli Kalan. /a Wasirdébad tahsil—Jioki, Niddla, Wazirki, 
Shah Rahman, Jhémwila, Kaler, and Jandialé Dhabwala. These 
small streams and chamds have been more particularly noticed 
because, though the water in them is dry or nearly so for 
more than half the year, they are valuable means of irrigation ; 
and the good they do in fertilizing their lands is fully a) p-eciated 
by the people, who have before them the constant and yearly 
recurring dread of an inadequate supply of rain, and are therefore 
jealous of every drop of water which they can bring to their 
thirsty fields. It is not possible to state with accuracy the area 
under pond irrigation, as it must of course vary with t'e 
abundance or otherwise of the annual rains ; but it is certain that 
not less than 4,000 acres are irrigated solely in this way. . 

Table No. IIJ. shows in tenths of an inch the total rain-fall re- Temperature and 

—_______ gistered at each of the rain gauge stations climate, 
in the district for each year, from 1866-67 
to 1882-83. The fall at head-quarters for 
the four preceding years is shown in 
the margin. The distribution of the 
rain-fall throughout the year is shown in 


Tables Nos, IIIA., and IIB. The 
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ChapterI. rains in the district are usually seasonable, and, except in the dér 
—— tracts, plentiful. The average fall is above 24 inches for the whole 
Descriptive. district. At the end of December and beginning of J anuary 
Temperature and there is almost always rain, and though the effect of such showers 
climate, is quite local, a fall at that time is highly valued, as on it depends 
the prospects of the rads harvest. Severe hail-storms are not 
uncommon in the district, and certain vilages—Tamboli, Shérgarh, 
Manés and Kémoki—sufter remarkably in this way. Such storms 
are much dreaded, as the damage done is not confined to the 

crops, for frequently large numbers of cattle are killed. 


Though the variation of temperature, as shown in the margin, 
is very great, from 
the excessive heat 
of the months 
from April toSe 

tember to the 


Inble of Temperature, 


as 
é 
Months. s s| Gs | $8 : ¢ | §¢ severe cold of 
Bs EP za E 
ba} es] gb | a4] a December and 
| 4g | Hg | 23 || 4g | 2 January, yet the 


change of seasons 
is gradual, and the 
district enjoys a 
healthy _reputa- 
tion. The extremes 
of climate are 
greatestin the dér 
tract where the fall 
of rain is scanty 
and the heat in the summer months is excessive ; the residents, how- 
ever, of that part are an exceptionally strong and healthy race, but 
to strangers and Hindustanis the temperature is most trying, and 
its effects on them very painful ; ophthalmia, blindness, and severe 
cutaneous disorders being common among them from exposure to a 
glaring sun and extraordinary heat. 


Disease, Fever, but not of a virulent type, is prevalent everywhere 
after the rains; especially in the lowlands of the Chendb, and 
toa less degree in those of the Deg. The town of Wazirdbad 
enjoys an unenviable notoriety in this respect, and the canton- 
ments there had to be abandoned in 1850 on account of the 

revalence of and mortality from intermittent fevers ; the high- 
faods of the district, however, are exceptionally healthy, oph- 
thalmia, already alluded to, being the principal affliction to 
which the inhabitants are subject. Tables os. XI., XIA., XIB., 
and XLIV., give annual and monthly statistics of births and 
deaths for the district and for its towns during the last five years; 
while the birth and death-rates since 1868, so far as available, will 
be found in Section A of Chapter III. for the general population, 
and in Chapter VI., under the heads of the several large towns of the 
district. Table No. XII., shows the number of insane, blind, deaf- 
mutes, and lepers, as ascertained at the census of 1881 ; while Table 


No. XAAVIIL. shows the working of the dispensaries since 1877. 
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The district isnot rich in timber trees. Scattered speci- 
mens of the kinds common to the Punjab plains are to be found 
in many parts of it. 

In the wilder portions of the district, and especially in the 
bér of the Hifizdbad ¢ahsi/, is a scattered crowth of Jand (prosapis 
spicigera), £ariy (capparis aphylla), sardésh (tamarix orientalis), 
and van or pilti (salyadora olocides), and trees called ma//eh and 
ber, and groups of sikar here and there nearer the Villages. The 
Jand has a bi-pinnate leaf and thorns, the vax a smooth leaf, and 
the farir no leaf at all, but thorns. All bear berries which are 
edible ; but the £arir fruit is very astringent. Tho jand timber 
is good for nothing but fuel. Van timber is used for beams and 
the water-channels of wells. The £arir wood is used for the smaller 
rafters. Cattle, goats and camels graze on all of these. here are 
other bushy ahaiGs which can only be used for firewood. A. total 
area of 148,474 acres was demarcated at the time of Mr. Morris’ 
settlement, and appropriated to form Government preserves (rakhs). 
There are now 50 rakhs in this district, v/z., 42 rakhs in Hafizahad 
tahsil; 3 rakhs in Giajranwala tehks?/; 3 rakhs in Wazirabad 
tahsil. Of these, rakh Kikranwéli in Giijrénwala dahsi/ contains 
chicfly sar trees, and rakh chhachhré inthe same tahsi/ contains 
chiefly chhichhru, Both these raéhs are reserved for the prrazing 
of the town cattle. Rakhs Burj Hasan and Burj Gahna in Hafiza- 
bad ¢ahsi/, and rakhs Thatté, Fakrullé and Santpura in Wagirs bad 
tahsil contain chiefly shisham trees. The rest have jand, kuarir, 
and van. 

Black-buck (antelope) are to be found in all parts of the 
district, except the Wazfrébad and Bhattidn parganahs; and 
ravine deer (gazelle) are found in several parts of the south dé, 
country. In the land under the railway department at Mauza 
Haripur and Wazirdébad, and in Belé Santpura, pig are found in 
great numbers, especially in the dense jungle near the river bank; 
and in the rains pig are common in the Hafizabad tahs// rakhs, 
There are said to be hog-deer and wz/gai in the bér. Wolves are 
common everywhere, except in the richly cultivated parts of the 
Gujrénwaéla and Wazirdébad ¢ahsils. There are hares and jackals in 
abundance. Black partridge are scarce : they have been shot down 
by shooting parties from Lahore. Grey partridges are universal. 
In the winter numerous packs of the Jarger sandgrouse visit tho 
country round Shekhdpura and the large kallar plain between 
Hafizibad and Ramnagar. The smaller sundgrouse are found in 
numbers in the 6dr. The houbara (called obzra) is found round 
Shekhapura, Vaniki and Jelélpir. Aun7 herons. geeseand ducks 
are common all over the district on the Chenab, and wherever 
there are ponds orswamps. Thereare no snipe. Fishare abundant 
in the river. Within the last five years Its. 108 were paid for 
the destrnction of thirty-five wolves In 1879 eighty-six snakes 
were killed. 

Our knowledge of Indian geology is as vet so general in 
its nature, and so little has been done in the Punjab in the 
way of detailed pooeics! investigation, that it is impossible 
to discuss the loca geology of separate districts. But a sketch 
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of the geology of the Province asa whole has been most kindly 
furnished by Mr. Medlicott, Superintendent of the Geological 
Survey of India, and is published 7” extenso in the provincial 
volume of the Gazetteer series, and also as a separate pamphlet. 
The district has no mineral products of any kind. 
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CHAPTER II. 


HISTORY. 


Of the tribes now occupying the district, all without exception 
appear to be settlers of comparatively recent date. Indeed, from 
one point of view, it may be said that the social history of the 
district dates back no further than a period of 60 years. The 
majority of villages in it were founded during the reign of Ranjit 
Singh. Prior to that time, the present cultivators or their 
ancestors were graziers leading a nomad life and tending their 
herds in the wide tracts of the 447. The agricultural tribes are 
very numerous, and a large proportion of them belong to the 
great Jaét family, claim a Rajpat origin, and are sub-divisions of 
tribes located in the surrounding districts of Lahore, Siélkot, and 
Amritsar, where the elder branch of the original family of 
immigrants having set up a home, the younger sons soon wandered 
a few miles further north and founded separate colonies in this 
district, the pastoral advantages of which offered considerable 
temptation to early settlers to remain here. Of the tribes thus 
described a large majority belong to the great Jat family. They 
claim Rajp4t origin, and assert in most cases that their ancestors 
came from Hindistén in comparatively modern times. If this be 
true, these men certainly were not the first occupants of the soil. 
Traces of former prosperity are everywhere to be met with, in the 
shape of ancient mounds, the sites of ruined villages, and the 
remains of wells, dotted even through the wildest portions of the 
district, where at present is one expanse of barren jungle.* 
According to popular belief, this | oui of former prosperity 
Jasted until the reigns of Akbar and Aurangzeb, in whose time, it 
is said, “there wasa well to every 12 acres of land.” The exis- 
tence, by no means confined to this district, of such remains in a 
country of which more than half is now a waste, uninhabited, or 
occupied only by wild pastoral tribes of nomad habits, gives rise 
to one of the most interesting questions of Punjab history. By Mr. 
Morris and Major Nisbet, who have conducted settlements of land 
revenue in the district, the change is attributed to no more radical 
cause than depopulation resulting from the constant wars by 
which the country was convulsed during the later period of 
Muhammadan rule. 


* Morris. Settlement Report, para, 14. Elsewhere (Appendix VI. to his 
report) Mr. Morris snys :—‘‘ Marks are everywhere to be seen which attest 
that at some pcriod this tract was inhabited and cultivated, such as village 
sites, broken wells, and ruined citics. The period at which this civilization 
became extinct it is not easy todctermine. The name of Akbar, however, is 
well known to the inhabitants who reside here now, It is on all hands 
admitted that there was a race of proprietors who have passed away, and the 
present occupants are men of yesterday.” 
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Passing toa far earlier period, it seems probable that within 
the lcundaries of this district once lay the capital town of the 
Puniab, in the days when Lahore had not yet emerged from ob- 
security. ‘The remains which can be referred to this date, and the 
general archeology -of the district are fully discussed by General 
Cunningham in his*! Archeological Survey Report,” IT. 200-202 
ant XIV, 45-44, and in his “ Ancient Geography of India,” 
nves 148, 180, and 191 to 193. The Chinese pilgrim, Hwen 
Lusang, in A.D. 630, visited a town, which he calls Tse-kia, and 
deseribes as the capital of a kingdom embracing the whole of the 
plains of the Punjéb from the Indus to the Bias, and from tho 
foot of the mountains to the junction of the five rivers below 
Maltén. The site of this town is, with a near approach to certainty, 
identified by General Cunningham with a mound in this dis- 
trict near the modern village of Asardr, situated two miles to the 
south of Khangah Masrar, commonly called Khangah Dogran 
on the road from Lahore to Pindi Bhattidn, 45 miles distant from 
the former, and 24 from the latter place. It is said that the people 
of Khangsh Masrtr never sleep on beds, but on the pea out 
of respect to the saints buried there who practised similar austcrities. 
The force of General Cunningham’s identification mainly hinges 
upon the more celebrated discovery of the site of the Sangala of 
Alexander in the ruins at Sénvlawala Tibba in the Jhang district, 
16 miles to the south-west of Asardr. This Sangala or Sakala® 
General Cunningham believes to have been the most ancient 
eapital of the kingdom, and to have been superseded by Tse-kia, 
or Taki, at some time during the nine centuries which elapsed 
between the invasion of Alexander and the travels of Hwen 
Thsang ; and he discusses the geographical identification of Asartir 
with the [se-kia of Hwen Thsang in terms which, read together 
with his account of Sangala (abridged in the Gasetteer of the 
Jhang district), leave little room to doubt its correctness. 


“The pilgrim,” hesays, “ places this new town Tse-kia at 15 li, or 24 
miles, to the north-east of S&kala; but as all the country within that 
ronge is open and flat, itis certain that no town could ever have existed 
in the position indicated. Inthe same direction, however, but at 19 miles, 
or 11542, I found the ruins of a large town, called Asarir, which accord 
almost exactly with the pilgrim’s description of the new town of Tse-kia.f 
It is necessary to fix the position of this place, because IIwen Thsang’s 
measurements, both coming and guing, are referred to it and not to 
Sakala, From (Kashmir the pilgrim proceeded by Panch to Rajpura 
asinall town in the lower hills, which is now called Rajauri. From thence 
he travelled to the south-east over a mountain, and across a river called 
Chen ta-lo-po-kia, which is the Chandrabhéiga or modern Chen&b, to 
She-ve-pu-lo or Jayapura (prevelly Affizibad), where he slept for the 
nivht; and on the nextaas he reached T'se-kia, the whole distance being 
70) lt, or 116 miles, As a south-east direction would have taken tlhe 
pilgrim to the east of the Rfvi, we must look for some known point in 
his subsequent route as the best means of checking this erroneous bearing. 


e 
— + eee 


* See Gazetteer of Jbang district. 


t Accurdiny to Hwen Theany, the circuit of Tae-kia was about 20 /1, or 
Upwanis of three miles, which agrees suf8ciently well with General Cunningham's 
weasurcment of tha ruins of Asarur, He made the whole circuit 25,G0U feet. or 
just three miles. 
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This fixed point we find in She-lan-to-lo, the well known J&landhara, which 
the pilgrim places at 500 plus 50, plus 140 or 150 dz, or altogether between 
690 and 700 i to the east of Tse-kia. ‘This place was therefore, as nearly 
as possible, equi-distant from Rajaurf and J&'andhar, Now Asarir is 
exactly 112 miles distant from each of these placee in a direct line 
drawn on the map, and as it is undoubtedly a very old place of 
considerable size, Iam satisfied that it must be the town of Tse-kia 
described by Eiwen Thsang.” ® 


Popular tradition is silent as to the history of Asarfr. The 
cople merely state that it was originally called Udamnagar or 
ae Nana. and that it was deserted for many centuries until 
Akbar’s time, when Ugah Shah, a Dogar, built the mosque 
which still exists on the top of the mound. The antiquity claimed 
for the place is confirmed by the large size of the bricks. 
18 x 10 x 3 inches, which are found all over the ruins, and by 
the great numbers of Indo-Seythian coins that are discovered 
annually after heavy rain. Its history therefore certainly reaches 
back to the first century before the Christian era. The ruins 
consist of an extensive mound 15,600 feet, or nearly three miles, 
in circuit. Tho highest point is in the north-west quarter, 
where the mound rises to 59 feet above the fields. This part, 
which General Cunningham takes to have been the ancient 
palace, is 600 feet long and 400 feet broad, and quite regular in 
shape. It contains an old well, 21 feet in diameter, which has 
not been used for many years, and is now dry. The palace is 
completely surrounded by a line of large mounds about 25 feot 
in height, and 8,100 feet, or 14 miles in circuit, which was 
evidently the stronghold or citadel of the place. The mounds 
are rounded and prominent, like the ruins of large towers or 
bastions. On the cast and south sides of the citadel the mass 
of ruins sinks to 10 and 15 feet in height, but it is twice the 
size of the citadel, and is no doubt the remains of the old city. 
There are no visible traces of any ancient buildings, as all the 
surface bricks have been long ago carried off to the neighbouring 
shrine of Ugah Shah at Khéngéh Masrér on the road from 
Lahore to Pindi Bhattién ; but amongst the old bricks forming 
the surrounding wall of the mosque, General Cunningham found 
three moulded in different patterns, which could only have 
belonged to buildings of some importance. He found also a 
wedge-shaped brick 15 inches long and three inches thick, with 
a breadth of 10 inches at the narrow end and nearly 104 inches 
at tho broad end. This could only have been made for a stupa, or 
a well, but most probably for the latter, as the existing well is 
21 feet in diameter. The modern village of Asaraér contains 
45 houses only. At the time of Hwen Thsang’s visit thero 
were ten monasteries, but very few Buddhists, and the mass 
of the people worshipped the Brahminical gods. To the north- 
east of the town at 10 27, or nearly two nalea: there was a stupa 
of Asoka, 200 feet in height, which marked the spot where 
Buddha had halted, and which was said to contain a large quantity 


* From its position General Cunningham also infers that it was the Pimprama 
of Alexander's historian. See Gasetteer of Jhang. 
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of his relics. This séwpa General Cunningham identifies with the 
little mound of Sd/dér, near Thatta Sayyadan, just two miles to 
the north of Asardr. 

On leaving 7se-s/a, Hwen Thsang travelled eastward to Na-/o- 
seng-ho, 0:1 Nédra-Sinha, bevond which place he entered a forest 
of Po-lo-she or pilu trees (salvadora persica).* This town of 
Néara-Sinha, General Cunningham supposes to be represented 
by the large ruined mound of lansi, which is situated nine 
miles to the south of Shekohpura, and 25 miles to the E. S.—kE. 
of Asarar, and about the same distance to the west of Lahore.t 
Si, or Sith, is the usual Indian contraction for sink, and ran 
is stated to be a well-known interchange of pronunciation with 
nar. In Ransi therefore, we have not only an exact corres- 
pondence of position but also the most precise agreement of 
name with the Néra Sinha of the Chinese pilgrim.t The remains 
of Ransi consist of a large ruincd mound thickly covered with 
broken bricks of large size. Coins also are occasionally found by 
the saltpetre manufacturers. And it may be remarked, that the 
presence of saltpetre derived from man’s occupation itself affords 
a certain proof that the mound of Ransi is not a natural elevation, 
but an artificial accumulation of rubbish, the result of many 
centurics. Iansi also possesses a tomb of a Nao-gaja, or giant of 
“nine yards,” which is believed by General Cunningham to be 
the remains of a recumbent statue of Buddha, after his attainment 
of xirvdna, or death. 

From the time of Hwen Thsang, nothing further is known of 
the history of Tse-kia, or Taki, which had been superseded in 
importance oy Lahore long before the advent of Muhammadan 
power. Under Muhammadan rule, the principal places in the 
district were Emindbad and Haéfizdbad. It is stated by Major 
Nishet, who effected a revised Settlement of the land revenue in 
1866-67, to have been divided during the Muhammadan period 
into six parganahs, as is shown in_ the margin, neither 
Giajrénwaéla nor Wazirdbad, at present the largest 


Eminabad. towns of the district. being mentioned as enjoy- 
ad eae ing any fiscal or political importance. The site of 
tier Gijrénwéla falls within the old parganah of 
Shekupurs. Emindbad, and the site of Wazfrabad within that 


of Sohdra. The parganahs of H&fizibad, Emin- 
&bad, and Sahomalli are clearly recognizable in the list of 
mahdls given in the Ain-i-Akbari of the Reclmabad sirkér 
ofthe ‘Lahore sé5a, and it is not impossible that Major Nisbet’s 
arganah of Baicha Chatha is to be identified with the 
mahul “ Bagh Roy Boochey” of Gladwin’s translation, Chatha 
being merely the name of an important tribe holding that 


* Julien’s Hwen Thsang, i. 97, 


+ These ruins are in the Lahore district, but are mentioned here on account 
of their connection with Asarur. 


{ This identification is the more valuable, as it furnishes the most conclusive 
‘evidence that could be desired. of the accuracy of Hwen Thsang's emplacement 
‘of Sdngala to the westward of the Ravi, instead of the eastward as indicated hy 
“ the classical authoritics. "—General Cunningham, 
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portion of the district. The parganahs of Sohdra and Shek- 
pura must have been established later, as it is impossible to identify 
these names with any given in the Ain-i-Akbari. The Eminébad 
parganah is believed to have included also a portion of the present 
Sialkot district. It is not improbable also that Sahomalli included 
a part of the present Lahore district. The revenue of the four 
mahils above identified is thus given in the Ain-i-Akbari :— 


Eminabad eee ae és gee eos Rs, 6,21,328 
Hafizabad eee ese eco eee eee 1,13,700 
Sahomalli ee eer eco eos eee = — ——(ii lt 


Bagh Roy Bucha eas a ee | ee ae 


The Gdr&énwala district was among the first in which Sikh 
dominion was established ; this part of the Rechna Do&b has many 
associations in connexion with the Sikh régime and Géjrénwéla 
always enjoyed some political consideration. It was the birth-place 
of Sardér Mahan Singh, father of Maharaja Ranjit Singh. The 
samédh (or tomb where the ashes are deposited) of the Rardér is 
to be seen here. Here, too, was the residence of the Nalwé family, 
of which the famous Sikh General, Sardar Hari Singh Nalwé, was 
the most conspicuous member. This family joined the rebel side 
in 1848-49, and possessing a tolerably fortified position here, was 
able to offer some resistance. The rebels were, however, over- 

wered, and this family fell into obscurity until 1857, when 
Jawéhir Singh, son of the great Hari Singh, was sent down to 
fight on our side before Delhi. Hari Singh was killed in a fight 
at Peshawar in the Sikh time. His name is still used on the 
frontier for frightening naughty children. His tomb is at Gujrén- 
wala where there isalsoa handsome fount. The samddh of Hari 
Singh is kept up at Gajranwala. At Akalgarh, Ramnagar, (formerly 
called Alipore and Rupsolnagar), there are the residences and 
gardens of a clan of Khatrfs, once very influential and still rich. 
Many of them were employed in posts of administrative trust under 
the Sikh régime ; and the most eminent man of the family, Diwén 
Sawan Mal, of Multén, is so well known as to require no notice 
here. This place was the home of the rebel, Diwén M&l R4j. 

Charrat Singh, Sakarchakia, grandfather of the Mahirdja 
Ranjit Singh, seized Gijrénwi4la in a.p. 1765, which was thence- 
forward the head-quarters of himself, and after him of his son, 
and for a time of his more celebrated grandson also. Gujar Singh, 
Bhangi, whose head-quarters were at Gujrét beyond the Chendab, 
also appropriated a wide tract in this district. ‘Wazirabad fell to 
Gfrbakhsh Singh, Varaich, and parts of the present parganahs of 
Héfizfébad, ShekhGpura and Naushehra, were occupied by Sardar 
Bhég Singh, Virak. In the western portion of the district the 
Bhattis and Térar Jats maintained a sturdy independence, while 
in the parganahk of R&mnagar, Ghulém Muhammad, of the tribe of 
Chatha, a Jat clan, but claiming Rajpét origin, raised himself to a 
position of power little inferior to that of the leading Sikh chief- 
tains of the time. The history of Gajar Singh, Bhangi, belongs 


eee eee Ee eee 

* The name may also be referred to land upon the Deg, which in the Lahore 
district is still called the Bagh Bacha, In this case also a portion of the mahdi 
would fall within the present district, 
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to the Gujrat district. He died in 1788, and was succeeded by 
his son Sahib Singh, who in 1810 was overpowered by Ranjit 
Singh, his territory being absorbed into the now consolidated 
dominions of the Lahore ruler.* Gurbakhsh Singh,a Varaich Jat, 
was a retainer of Charrat Singh, and obtained possession of 
Wazfrdbad at the time of Charrat Singh’s first conyuests in the 
north of the district. He died in 1776, and was succeeded by his 
son, Jodh Singh, upon whose death, which took place in 1809, the 
family estates were confiscated by Ranjit Singh, with the exception 
of a sinall jd@et¢r conferred ou his son. Ganda Singh died in 1853, 
and his son, Hira Singh, now represents the family, enjoying a 
small jégir of about Rs. 600 per annum.f Bhig Singh was a lead- 
ing man among the tribe of Virak Jats and during the confusion 
caused by the Sikh risings raised himself to an independent 
position. He was deposed, and his estates confiscated by Ranjit 
Singh in 1805. 

A further account of the Chatha tribe will be found below. 
The first of the tribe who rose to political importance was Nar 
Muhammad, born in 1704, whose friendship was courted by Raja 
Ranjit, Deo of Jammu. During his life and that of his son, 
Ahmad Khan, the tribe was involved in frequent wars with Charrat 
Singh, Sakarchakia, in which, in spite of the growing fame of the 
latter, it fairly held its own ; and after the death of Charrat Singh, 
the leadership of the tribe having passed} to Ghulim *fuhammad, 
grandson of Nur Muhammad, its successes against Méhan Singh 
at one time threatened a catastrophe which would have changed 
the destiny of the Punjab. At length, in 1790, Mahan Singh, who 
by this time had greatly increased in power, succeeded in pressing 
Ghuldm Muhammad in his fortress at Manchar n-ar Rimnagar, 
until, despairing of success, the latter offered to surrender ona 
promise of permission to retire in safety to Mecca. Mahan Singh 
promised, but immeiliately one of his men, either, it is said, by his order 
or with his connivance, shot the Chatha chief dead. Mahan Singh 
then seized upon his territories. In 1797, Jan Muhammad, son 
of Ghulém Muhammad, returning with Shah Zain, recovered 
his possessions, but was shortly defeated by Ranjit Singh, by 
whom the whole estates of the family were finally absorbed, 

The power of Ranjit Singh was extended to the western por- 
tion of the district hitherto held by the Bhattis and Tfrar in the 
year 1801. Thus was the whole of the present district brought 
under the rule of the Maharaja of Lahore, the last portion reduced 
being the estates of the Bhangi chiefs, who succumbed, as already 
related, in 1809. Under Ranjit Singh and his successors, 
such portion of the district as paid revenue to Lahore was adminis- 
tered by £érddrvs appointed from the capital. The most notice- 
able of the 4érdérs who are mentioned as having administered 


* Fora full account of Gujar Singh and Sahib Singh, sce “ Panjab Chiefs,” 
pp. 301 and ff. 


¢ For a fuller aecount of the family, sce “ Panjab Chicfs,” pp. 409 and ff, 
¢ About the year 1775. 
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arts of the district, are thus enumerated by Mr. Morris in his 
Rottlement Report of 1856 :— | 


Parganah Gijrdnrdla— | Parganah Hdfizedbdd— 
General Avitabile. Sirdar Fateh Singh. 
Sirdér Hari Singh (Nalwa). Sirdar Dal Singh. 

Parganah Ramnagar— Diwan Sawan Mal, 


Sirdér Desa Singh (M4n). Raja Gulab Singh. 

Sirdar Jawdhir Singh (Bastani). Parganah Shekhipura— 

Gencral Avitabile. Gurbakhsh Singh. 

Diwan Sdéwan Mal, The Rani Nakéyan (Raj Kauran), 
second wife of Ranjit Singh. 


The portion of the district thus administered, however, 
was probably little more than one-half, the remainder being 
granted in jdgir tenure, either to members of the families 
supplanted by Ranjit Singh, or to court officials and favourites 
from Lahore. 


By the annexation of 1849 the district passed under British 
rule. At the first sub-division of the newly-acquired Province, 
the whole of the upper portion of the Rechna Doéb, including 
this district and that of Sidélkot, was formed into one district,* 
having its head-quarters at Wazirébad. This wide jurisdiction 
was broken up in 1851-52, and two districts were formed, havin 
their head-quarters at Sialkot and Gujrénwaéla, the Gijrénwéla 
district aa than arranged extending from the Chen&éb to the Ravi. 
In 1853, 303 villages, aggregating 690 square miles on the Révi 
side were transferred to he hore district ; and in May 1856 a 
further tract, including 324 villages, of which the area was some 
302 square miles, was also transferred to Lahore. There were 
also about the same time some trifling interchanges of area with 
Siélkot ; while in 1876 five villages with a population of 926 souls 
were transferred from Shéhpur, and in 1871 one village with a 
population of 162 souls was transferred to Gajrét.t Again in 1880, 
three villages with an area of 289 acres were transferred from 
Gajr&t, and two villages, area 14 square miles, from Shaéhpur. At 
the same time one village, area 375 acres, was made over to Giajrét ; 
since then no change has occurred.t The present sub-divisional 
arrangement dates from 1856. Prior to that time there had been 
four ¢ahsils, having their head-quarters at Gtjrénwéla, Sheku- 
pura, Raémnagar, and Héfizdbad. 


* Fora short time the head-quarters of this district were fixed at Shekupura. 

There is some unexplained confusion in refercnce to the area of the district 
as at first formed. Mr. Morris gives the arca of the district as settled by him 
4,042 square miles (including the portion transferred to Lahore pending his 
operations), or including also the ddr tract, 4,254 square miles. The Deputy 
Commissioner reporting on the census of 1868 states, upon the authority of the 
Revenue Surveyor, “the area of the district according to the old boundaries” to 
have been 3,652 square miles. Deducting from this (on the same authority) 
690°09 square miles as representing the area transferred to Lahore in 1863, he 
gives as the correct area in 1855 at the time of the census of that year, 2,962°16 
square miles. The census report of 1855, on the other hand, BS ales the area as 
3,752°30 square miles. In his report of 1868, already alluded to, the Deputy 
Commissioner also cstimates the area transferred to Lahore in 1856 as 305°72 
square miles, the balance (2,656°22) being the area in 1868. (In the printed 
census returns of 1868 the area is given as 2,656°68 square miles.) The actua 
present area is 2,587 square miles, 


D 
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The following account of the events of 1857 is taken from 
the “ Punjab Mutiny Report.” Gujrénwéla is a little civil station 
on the high road from Lahore to Peshawar. Asin all other places, 
the Deputy Commissioner was burdened with a body of mutinous 
soldiers as his treasury guard. Inthis case the men were of the 
46th Native Infantry ; they were quickly got rid of by an order 
to them to rejoin their corps at Sialkot. This was obered: Its 
operation left Captain Cripps, officiating Deputy Commissioner, 
with 7 horsemen and 35 foot police to defend three European officers, 
2,00,000 rupees of Government treasure, anda jail full of con- 
victs. This state of things could not last, especially as the treasury 
was an insecure building, and could not be held, as it possessed 
no well. The station might be attacked either by the three native 
regiments from Sialkot or by the four native regiments from 
Lahore. Itlay between the two places, and a junction of the 
mutinous brigades might reasonably be expected. Toavert danger 
as far as possible, an old tomband its circumjacent garden were 
fortified, provisions were thrown in, and the treasure was sent in 
to Lahore. Recruits were called for from the people, and they 
eagerly thronged in. During six months about 700 men were 
raised. From this body large drafts were made into three Punjab 
regiments ; 250 remained on duty at the station ; 100 were sent 
down as policemen to the North-Western Provinces ; and even 
while under training the whole body was used as ferry guards, 
jail guards, and escorts. Early in July, the Deputy Commissioner 

astened away to Gujrat, 35 miles off, on the news of the Jhelum 
mutiny. There he mounted his 100 men on camels, and went 
away another journey of 35 miles, to the very bank of the Jhelum. 
He legent there that the Jhelum mutiny had ended, and on his 
hasty march back he was informed that a formidable one had 
broken out at Sialkot, only 35 miles from his own station. He 
hurried back to Gairénwela, but found, to his satisfaction, that 
it had uot been threatened, the men having gene a different way. 
In the end of September, Captain Cripps was called to traverse 
the southern port of his district, ahich abuts on the 447, as the 
Kharrals had risen, and might be expected to attack some large 
towns under his jurisdiction. Again a forced march brought a 
body of the Sikh levies under his personal command to the 
suspected districts ; and the people, if they had any evil inten- 
tions, were overawed. Order continued to reign throughout that 
territory. In October, Colonel Clarke took charge of the district, 
and Captain Cripps was transferred to Ferozepore, on the appoint- 
ment of Major Marsden to Gugera. The people of Gujraénwéla 
seemed to have been very well affected throughout, and the six per 
cent. loan gained considerable accessions from the moneycd men 
of the country towns. 
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The following officers have administered the district in the 
capacity of Deputy Commissioner :— 


Names. From To Names. From To 
‘ 

Cpt. Clarke .. May  '49 | Oct. 49 || Mr. M. Macauliffe .. | Oct. *70| Jan, 7) 
J. Morris... .- | Nov, » | Dec, » | Mr. O. Woot --{Jan. °71/ Feb. ‘i 
B. M. Loveday “a iMr, G. R. Eismie Feb. » | Mar. Pe 
W Ford - ..|Jan *60|Nov,  '60|! Mr. D.G Barkley .. | Mar. » | May 8, » 
E. Fraser... -. | Dec. Aug. °61/||Capt. R.T.M. Lang| May 8, , | Oct. 81, , 
W. Forhes .. -. | Sep. *61 | Oct. » | Mfr, J. G. Cordery ..| Nov. 1, ,, | Deo. n 
Maj. J. Clarke o- | Nov. » |Feb, 66)! Mr. D.G. Barkley .. | Jan. 73 Feb. 28, °72 
J. Morris “< --|Afar, 766 | Oct. » | Maj. FP. J. Millar ..| Feb. 28, , |July 6, ,, 
Cpt. J.8. Tighe ..] Nov. » , Dec, »| Mir F.C. Channing..|Juy18, ,,|Aug.17, , 
Cpt. J. M Cripps ..|Jan. °67: Sep. "67 | Maj. F. J. Millar Aug. 18, ,, | Nov. 20,’73 
Col. J. Clarke ..|Sept. °67;| Feb 68 || Mr. J. G. Cordery ..| Nov, 20,'73/| Oct. 22,°76 
Cpt. J. W. R. Eliiot .. | Mar. 68 | Nov. » || Maj. F. D. H-rin-ton| Oct. 22,'75| June 56,'76 
Cpt. J. 8. Tighe ../| Doc. 58 Mr. A. R. Bulman ..|June 5&,'76| Mar, 29, ’78 
Cpt. Elliot... -- | Jan, 760'Mar, °60/| Mr. ‘tC. W. H. Toibort| Mar. 29,’78| Apl. 7,°79 
Mr, McMullen Av, "6U Mr. A. R. Bulman ..|Apl. 7,°79| Aug. 4, » 
Cpt. Elliot .. vs | May » | Feb, 61 || Capt. A.S. Roberts..|Aug. 5, ,,| Nov. 4, ,, 
Mr. A. Brandreth .. | Mar ’6l, May 62 || Mr. A. R Bulman..|] Nov. 6, ,, | Mar. 16, 8} 
Cpt. Uitastruw June 62: Dec. » || Mr. J. W. Gardi er... | Mar. 15, ’81 | June 30, ,, 

r. Powlett .. -- | Dec, "62 | Oct °63 | Maj. A. S. Roberts ..| June 30, ,, | Aug. 7, w» 
Mr A Brandreth ..; Nv,  °63| Feb. "64 || Col. F. J. Millar ..| Aug. 8, , |Sep. 11, » 
vpt. J. W. Bristow .. | Feb. 641 Moy » || Maj. A. 8. Roberta... | Sep. 12, ,, | Nov. 29, ,, 
Mr, A. Brandrit: ..|May °64|May '65;| Mr. H. W. Steel  .. | Nov. 30, ,, 9, 83 
Maj. HH. P.Babbage..|June 68) Oct. 6d | Mr. C. P. Bird e. | Apt. 10, °82 
Mr. A. Brandreth .. | Noy. » | Dec, » {j <r. A. KR. Bulman .. |} May 20, ,, 
Maj. H.P. Babbage..| Jan. '66/ Oct. 768:| Mr. M. Macsuliffe .. : Juneld, » 
Mr. A. Brandreth ..|Nov. °’68/ Fe 69 | Mr. R. W. Trafford... )Junell, ,, 
M.j.H.P. Babbage..| Mar. ’69| Nov, 70) | (nt present |in charge 

| cf che d s-| trict.) 


Some conception of the development of the district since 
it came into our hands may be gathered from Table No. IL., 
which gives some of the leading statistics for five-yearly per- 
iods, so far as they are available; while most of the other 
tables appended to this work give comparative figures for the 
lust few years. In the case of Table No. II. it is probable that 
the figures are not always strictly comparable, their basis not 
being the same in all cases from one period to another. But 
the figures may be accepted as showing in general terms the 
nature and extent of the advance made. The revenue for four 
years, separated by intervals of a decade, may be compared 
as follows :— 


Revenue, 1851-52, 1861-62, 1871-72, and 1881-82. 


| Lamp REvENUE. Ormzr Revenue. 


Year. | Excise. ; q | Total. 

S 

Proper. | Tribute. | Fiuctu- 

P ating. < E 

Spirits. | Drugs 3 4 
1851-53 | 4,873,836 48 5,643 7,402 ss wis 8,657 . 5,673 | 44,01,254 

1861-62 || 4,655,934 ne 6,339 6,111 3,666 (?) 21,480 { .. (?) 

1871-72 |: 443.531 és 4,791 }| (12,963 | 10,730 | 6,178 | 87,432] .. | 5,356,606 
1881-82 |! 4,93,814 i 4,923 19,682 | 8,665 | 9,435 |1,05,030 | 7,498 | 6 48.767 
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CHAPTER IIL. 


THE PEOPLE. 


SECTION A.—STATISTICAL. 


Table No. V. gives separate statistics for each ¢ahsi/ and for 
the whole district of the distribution of population over towns and 
villages, over area, and among houses and families ; while the 
number of houses in each town is shown in Table No. XLIII. The 
statistics for the district asa whole give the following figures. 
Further information will be found in Chapter II. of the Census 


Report of 1881. 


Persons ie 6a “i 83°38 


Percentage of total population who live in villages .. Males oo ewe Ss« 88 

Females ee ee oe 87°98 
Average rural population per village re oe Pr) ee ee we as 459 
Average total population per village and town oe oe . ee ae oe 


Number of villages per 10U square miles oe ee ee 
Average distance from village to village, in miles .. ee - a ts 
Total area East population 238 
ce aly population $11 
e» ¢ Total populati 64 
Density of population per square mile of { Cultivated area °°} pia) Spuletion Aa 
Total population 803 
Culturable area .. { Rural population 366 


Number of resident families per ocoupied house Towns. te aoe! ee iaq 
Number of persons per occupied house Towne So ee 
Number of persons per resident family tow oe 


Table No. VI. shows the principal districts and States, with 
which the district has exchanged population, the number of 
migrants in each direction, and in the distribution of immigrants by 
tahsils. Further details will be found in TableNo. XI. and in 
Supplementary Tables C. to H. of the Census Report for 1881, 

while the whole subject is discussed at 
length in Part II. of Chapter III. of the 
same report. The total gain and loss to 
the district by migration is shown in the 
margin. The total number of residents 
born out of the district is 52,980, of whom 
23,043 are males and 29,937 females. The 
number of people born in the district and 
living in other parts of the Punjéb is 72,564, of whom 36,455 are 
males and 36,109 females. The following figures on the next page 
show the general distribution of the eopaletion by birth-place. 


Proportion per mille of 
total population. 
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Proportion per mille of Resident Population. 


l 
Rural population. ||Urban population. | Total population. 


Born ia | 

8 
“a 
a 

ee a aaa ee | penesiaics 

The district ae oe 

The province 

India a I, 


ees eon ose | 
Asia ace ore eee eee | ’ 


The following remarks on the migration to and from Gujrén- 
wilé are taken from the Census Report :—Though the density 
of population on total area is exceedingly small, this district 
includes a large area of arid pastures which have at present no 
irrigation, and the population per square mile of cultivation is 
exceedingly high. oeeooney it gives to all districts except 
Sialkot and Gujrat, in which the ee of population is even 
greater than its own, and especially it sends population to the 
newly irrigated lands in Lahore. The exchange with Sialkot and 
Gajrét seems to be largely reciprocal. In other cases it is perma- 
nent, except the emigration to Pindi, Jhelum, Multén, and 
Peshawar, which is naturally to a great extent temporary, one 
due to the presence of cantonments or thetemporary deman 
for labour. The immigration from Kashmir is said to be for the 
most part of old standing. 


Density per 
eis Census, Persons. Males. Fomales, eatin: ie. 
4 1855 cam: . Jess ae Be a 147 
| 1868 sews 550,999 806,498 944,494 207 
8 1881 a. ee 616,893 333,605 283,287 238 
% 
aa 1868 on 1855 ... bu 55 ms 141 
BS | 1881 on 1868 ... 11197 108-85 115°90 115 

rv 


The figures in this statement show the population of the 
district as it stood at the enumerations of 1868 and 1881. 
Unfortunately the boundaries of the districts have changed s0 
much since the census of 1855 that it is impossible to compare the 
figures. The population returned for the district as it then stood 
was 553,383. But between 1855 and 1868 an area of some 303 
pas miles was transferred to the Lahore district, and no statistics 
of the population thus transferred are now available. The density 
(147) returned for 1855 was based upon an estimated area of 3,752 
square miles. Apparently this was some 800 square miles in 
excess of the truth, and the density should have been 187, which 
would make the increase between 1855 and 1868 only 11 per 
eent., or less than that between 1868 and 1881. But it is almost 
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certain that the tract transferred to Lahore was more thickly 

opulated than the remainder of the district ; since it includes a 
far er proportion of riverain and a smaller of ddr, so that 187 is 
probably higher than the actual density. It will be scen that the 
annual increase of population per 10,000 since 1868 has been 65 
for males, 114 for females, and 87 for persons; at which rate the 
male population would be double! in 106°3 years, the female in 
61-1 years, and the total population in 79°7 years. Supposing the 
same rate of increase to hold good for the next ten years, the 
population for each year would be, in hundreds— 


Females. 


363,3 


3.18.7 
810.3 
313,3 
317,3 


Nor is it improbable that the rate of increase will be sustaiued. 
Part of the increase is probably apparent only, and due to increased 
accuracy of enumeration at each successive enumeration, a grood test 
of which is afforded by the percentage of males to persons, which 
55°82 in 1868 and 54:08 in 1881 ; but as soon as the projected 
canal is completed, it is almost certain that the loss which the dis- 
trict has suffered by excess of emigration over immigration will be 
more than restored to it by a large influx of immigrants from the 

2. —___——,, crowded districts 
Total Population. Percentage ot | 0 the north. The 
opulationof | increase in urban 


881 on that of : ; 
1868, 1881. 1868, population since 
sagt ed |) 1868 tag: rot kept 
Gujranwala .. 234,432 250,730 pace with that In 
Hetsobed 1. | 176°544 169,604 rural population, 


the numbers living 
Total district *] 551,255 | 616,893 in 1381 for every 
100 living in 1868 
being 101 for urban and 112 for total population. This is probably 
due to the concentration of the mercantile classes in the great 
commercial centres which the introduction of railways is constantly 
tending to produce. The populations of individual towns at the 
respective enumerations are shown under their several headings in 
Chapter VI. Within the district the increase of population since 
1868 for the various ¢ahsi/s is shown in tho margin. 


Table No. XI. shows the total number of births and 
deaths registered in the district for the five years from 1877 to 
1881, and the births for 1880 and 1881, the only two years 


* These figures do not agree with the published figures of the Census Report 
of 1868 for the whole district. They are taken from the registers in the District 
Office, and are the best figures now available, 
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during which births have been recorded in rural districts. Chapter III, A. 
The distribution of the total geosistioal, 


— 1880, 1881, deaths, and of the deaths from 
SS fever, for these five years over Births and deaths, 
Sales wean a = the twelve months of the year 
Pewons ee | 88 “4 is shown in Table Nos. XIA. 


and XIB. The annual birth- 
rates per mille, calculated on the Population of 1861, are shown in 
the margin. The figures below given show the annual death- 
rates per mille since 1868, calculated on the population of 
that year. 


The registration is still imperfect, though it is yearly improv- 
ing ; but the figures always fall short of the facts, and the 
fluctuations probably correspond, allowing for a regular increase, 
due to improved registration, fairly closely with the actual 
fluctuations in the births and deaths. The historical retrospect 
which forms the first part of Chapter III. of the Census Report of 
1881, and especially the annual chronicle from 1849 to 1881, which 
will be found at page 56 of that report, throw some light on the 
fluctuations. Such further details as to birth and death-rates 
in individual towns, as ere available, will be found in Table 
No. XLIV., and under the headings of the several towns in 
Chapter VI. 


The figures for age, sex, and civil condition are given in great peer 
detail in Tables Nos. IV. to VII. of the Census Report of 1881, while ee on 
the numbers of the sexes for each religion will be found in Table 
No. VII. appended to the present work. The age statistics must 
be taken subject to limitations, which will be found fully discussed 
in Chapter VII. of the Census Report. Their value rapidly diminishes 
as the numbers dealt with become smaller ; and it is unneces- 
sary here to give actual figures, or any statistics for tahsi/s. The 
following figures show the distribution by age of every 10,000 
of the Sonilation according to the census figures :— 


Chapter I IU, A. 
Age, sex, and civil 
condition. 


infirmities. 


European and 
Eurasian 
population, 
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The number of males among every 10,000 of both sexes 
is shown in the margin. The de- 
crease at each successive enume- 
ration is almost certainly due to 
3 reater accttracy of enumeration. 

— Tn the census of 1881,the number 
inss| _. | .. |se14| Of females per 1,000 males in the 
earlier years of life is also shown 
in the margin. The figures for 
civil condition are given in Table 
No. X., which shows the actual 
number of single, married, and 
Year |all reli-|prindus. Sikhs, | 2fesal-| widowed for each sex in each 
ro hee m| religion, and also the distribu- 


Population, 


| Villages. 
Towns 


Allr-ligions {sce "LOT | 83582 


aecmeu=seee® | ceceieees | ares | asics 


o-1 | 0 | 21 | e09 | 960 | tion by civil condition of the 
1-2 | 980 | 916 | 931 | 943 | total number of each sex in each 
2-3 | 02 | 646 | 764 | 961 ; 

a4 | 98 fu fe | oe ae iin The pastoral tribes 
“Fe | | ow fo to | who inhabit the ddr seldom 


marry before both bride and 
bridegroom have arrived at maturity. Among the other classes 
of the population early marriage is more common. 


Table No. XII. shows the number of insane, blind, deaf- 
mutes, and lepers in the district 
for each religion. The _propor- 
tions per 10,000 of either sex 
for each of these infirmities are 
shown in the margin. Tables 
Nos. XIV. to XVII. of the Census 
Report for 1881 give further 
details of the age and religion of the infirm. The figures given 
below show the composition of the Christian population, aad the 
respective numbers who returned their birth-place and_ their 
language as European. They are taken from Tables Nos. ITIA., 
IX., and XI. of the Census Report for 1881. 


Blind ... see 
Deaf and dumb 
Leprous 


Details. Males. Females. | Persons. 
oa | Europeansand Americans coe we oe $8 27 65 
¢@.2 | Euras ans rT TT 28 20 48 
bs Z = Native Christians eee eee eve ose eee 46 86 81 
ga a. ——__—_ | —___—. 
OB | Total Christians 9... ose ass wee oes ill 83 194 
‘ English es ie a 64 46 110 
Eg ¢ Other European languages 
3 ea Riatae fete 
Total European languages a TT 64 46 110 
British Tsles eee eee eee eee eee ene 31 6 
a J Other European countries eve eee 
£ 
AA 


Total European countries 
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But the figures for the races of Christians, which are dis- 
cussed in Part VII. of Chapter IV. of the Census Report, are 
very untrustworthy; and it is certain that many who were really 
Eurasians returned themselves as Europeans. The figures for 
European birth-place are also incomplete, as many Huropeans 
made entries, probably names of villages and the like, which, 
though they were almost certainly English, could not be identified, 
and were therefore classed as “doubtful and unspecified.” The 
distribution of European and Eurasian Christians by tahsils 
is shown in Table No. VII. 


SECTION B.—SOCIAL AND RELIGIOUS LIFS, 


Table No. VII. shows the numbers in each ¢ahsi/ and in the 
whole district who follow each religion, as ascertained in the 
Census of 1881, and Table No. XLIII. gives similar figures for 
towns. Tables Nos. III., IfIA., and IIIB. of the Report of that 
Census give further 
details on the sub- 
ject. The distribution 
of every 10,000 of the 
population by reli- 
gions is shown in the 
margin. The limita- 
tions subject to which 
these figures must be 


Urhan 
population. 


Total 
population, 


Rural 


Religion. population. 


Jain .. aie 
Musalman ... 
Christian 


Sect Rural Total : 
population. | population. |. taken, and especially 
pen aus aa the rule followed in 
Shiahe | 27 38 the classification of 
rh auls . i a ° e 
Farnzis ... ne sae 01 01 Hindas, are fully dis- 
Others and unspecified 67'1 63°3 


cussed in Part I, 
Chapter IV., of the 


Census Report. 
population by sect is shown in the margin. The sects of the 
Christian population are given in Table No. ITIA. of the Census 
Report; but the figures are, for reasons explained in Part VII., 
Chapter IV., of the Report, so very imperfect that it is not worth 
while to reproduce them here. Table No. TX. shows the religion 
of ihe major castes and tribes of the district, and therefore the 
distribution by caste of the great majority of the followers of each 
religion. A brief description of the great religions of the Punjab 
and of their principal sects will be found in Chapter IV. of the 
Census Report. The religious practice and belief of the district 
present no special peculiarities; and it would be out of place to 
enter here into any disquisition on the general question. The 
general distribution of religions by ¢ahsi/s can be gathered from 
the figures of Table No. VII.; and, regarding the population as 
a whole, no more detailed information as to locality is available. 
But it may be said broadly that, excluding the mercantile classes 
and their priests, who are of course scattered all over the district 
and most numerous in its towns, the Hindés and Sikhs are found 
in the south and east, and the Musalmans in the north and west. 
E 


The distribution of every 1,000 of the Musalmén . 


Chapter III, B. 
Social and 
Religious Life, 


General statistics 
and distribution 
of religions. 


Chapter IIT, B. 


Social and 
Religious Life. 


Religious gatherings. | Wazirabad. 


Waszirdbad Mission. 


Waszirdbad Mission 
School. 


American Mission. 


Language, 
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There are shown in the margin the religious fairs of some 
importance at places in the district. Of 
these, by far the most important is the 
fair at Dhaunkal near Wazirdbdd, at 
which it has been estimated that as 
many as 200,000 people assemble. It 


Kotla iran 
Remnagar. | lasts from June 13th to July 13th. The 
n. 


Khangah Dogra next in importance is the fair at 
Hmindbad. 


The Sidlkot Mission of the Church of Scotland established 
a branch at Wazirab&d in 1863, and the usual methods of working 
have been more or less carried out in the city and in the adjoining 
district. Until 1879, the work was carried on chiefly by means 
of native agents, when W. C. Bailey, Esq., on being transferred 
from Chataba, was put in charge as a lay missionary. Since the 
removal of Mr. Bailey in 1882, this station has had no European 
stationed at it. Another missionary is expected from Scotland 
soon to permanently occupy it. The Christians number 22. 


In 1863, the Government School was handed over to the 
Mission. At the date of transfer, there were 88 boys on the roll, 
and the Government grant allowed was Rs. 50 a month. In 
1866, an additional grant of Rs. 10 was given by Government ; 
and in 1873 the grant was further increased to Rs. 80 a month, 
while a grant of Rs. 5. month was given by the me Pa 
The fees amount to about Rs. 55 a month ; and the total monthly 
expenditure of the school with its two branches to about Rs, 217. 
The school building is situated in the main street, near the centre 
of the city. It was transferred by Government with the school, 
and the only rent charged is that the Mission keep it in repairs. 
The accommodation is insufficient, and it is intended to enlarge 
and improve the accommodation. The number of scholars at 

resent on the roll is 304, composed of 4 Christians, 179 Hindas, 
56 Muhammadans, 24 Sikhs, and 1 Jain. During the last six 
years, 24 boys have passed the Middle School Examination. 


There is at Gfjr4nwéla an American Presbyterian Mission 
which has done good work. The Americans employed are four 
in number, a minister and three ladies. One of the ladies is a 
genana visitor, and the other two are employed in female schools. 

Table No. VIII. shows the numbers who speak each of the 
principal languages 
current in the district 
separately for each 
tahsil and for the 
whole district. More 
detailed information 
will be found in Table 
No. IX. of the Census 
Report for 1881, 
while in Chapter V. 
of the same report the several languages are briefly discussed. The 
figures in the margin give the distribution of every 10,000 


Proportion per 
10,000 of popu- 
lation, 


Hindustani 
Kashmiri... 

Panjahi 

Pashtu bee ose eee 
All Indian Languages ..., 
Non-Indian Lanuguuges 


ee a E 
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of the population by language, omitting small figures. Table No. 
| I. gives statistics 

of education as ascer- 

| pevcesion population, population, tained at the census 
: ae of 1881 for each re~ 


e 


Fs aes Instruction 
a 


ligion and for the 
total population of 
erch fahsi/l. The 
| ad for female 
education are pro- 
bably very imperfect 
indeed. The figures 
Details. Boys, | Girls. in the margin show 
, the number educated 


t 
‘Can read and write... 


Europeans and Eurasians 6 5 among every 10,000 
Hides te || aes 85 of each sex aceording 
a ueelmens ee ae err a to the census returns, 
Others wees ae si on Statistics regarding 
——_———_—__——— —————_ | |_ the attendance at Go- 
co otnonegricutaras | 2200 | ie | ernment and Aided 


found in Table No. 
XXXVII. The distribution of the scholars at these schools by re- 
ligion and the occupations of their fathers, as it stood in 1881-82, 
is shown in the margin. The Gy&n Lithographic Press at 
Gajrénwélé publishes a newspaper and three vernacular 
periodicals. Capt. Nisbet thus describes the attitude of the 
people towards education :— 


‘¢The material to work upon is of the rudest description. The people 
are deplorably ignorant of all but the most ordinary matters in eommon 
life, and never having had any education themselves, see little good te 
come of it for their children; and the statistics prove that little progress 
has yet been made in the way of education, considering the length of time 
our rule has been extended here and the earnest desire professed by the 
British Government to promote the instruction of the people, In am 
agricultural community such as we have in this distriet, the cultivator 
looks on his children as soon as they are strong sie bb to go afteld, merely 
as so much increase of the labour at his command ; he never learnt to 
read and write himself, and does not see why his son should want more 
than he had; his practical view of the matter ie that She boy is mach 
better helping to plough, hoe or weed, than perhaps idling away his 
time over books; he never learns to read properly, and never ean de- 
cipher a few weeks after he has been withdrawn from the village 
school.” 


The following note regarding the food of the people was 
furnished by the district authorities for the Famine Report of 
1879 :-— 


“ Wheat, mung, rice, and mash form the staple food of the people 
of this district; but moth, jowdr, maize, barley, gram, mixed grains, 
Kkangni and chind are also consumed by the lower elasses. The table 
in the margin shows the estimated annual consumption of food-grains 
by an agriculturist’s family, consisting of a man and wife, two children, 
and an old person, taking 1} sére as the daily food of each man, 2} 
eér for the woman, and & et for each child. As a faet, the 


Chapter ITI, B. 


Social and 
Religious Life. 


Education. 


Food of the people, 


Chapter ITT, B. 


Social and 
Religious Life. 


Food of the people. 


Poverty or wealth of 
the people, 
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village peasants consume more than the above quantities, The usual 
allowance of wheat is 
eight maunds a year; 
but for a part of the 
year they eat large 
quantities of turnips, 
carrots, and other vege- 
tables. They eat three 
meals a day, at 9 a.m, 
(chédh weia), at noon 
(battewdla) and in the 
evening (shdém), ‘The 
neers and Haire of 
No. of the villages eat less than 
months. | “ends. agriculturists, and omit 
the noon-day meal. The 
4 annual consumption, al- 
6 lowing one sér and 
6 
6 


No. of 
Food Grains. monthe. Maunds Sére, 


ar ey ee @e 
Mung, moth, aud rice 


one chiték for each man, 
12 chitéks for the wo- 
———————| man, and half a sér for 
each child, would he as 
Total -. ee w]e 80 shown in the margin. 
The towns-people again 
eat less than the villagers, Allowing 12 chitdks for each man, 10 for 
the woman, and 8 for each child, the annual consumption of wheat, 
rice, and pulses would be 28 maunds and a half exclusive of sweet- 
meats and vegetables. They too eat only in the morning and evening.” 


It is impossible to form any satisfactory estimate of the wealth 
of the commercial 
Assessment :e0e.t0| reron.|ienza{ 204 industrial class- 
“py "| es, «The figures in 
the margin show 
Number taxed _.. 892 612 329 ° 
Class I. ‘Amountoftax  :. 9,118 | 9,781 | 9,804 the working of tho 


Number taxed os 237 99 « 
Class IL { amountoftax 2.1 2,073| 6405| 1,370| income tax for the 
9° 
: only three years for 
Number taxed 


| . ich | nuils ar 
Clase IV. { Amountoftax.. 495 864 147 which details are 
Number taxed ..] .. 31]. available :and Table 


cma. { amount ofiar --) | 80! “| No, XXXIV. gives 

Total.. { Amount of tax e- | 13,430 | 22,440 6,456 statistics for the 
license tax for each 
ear since its imposition. In 1872-73 there were 240 persons 
brought under the operation of the Income Tax Act, as enjoying 
an income in excess of Rs. 750. In the preceding year, all incomes 
above Rs. 500 being liable, there were 462 persons taxed. Of 
these, seven only were bankers and money-lenders ; 338 wero 
general merchants ; eight dealers in piece goods; two grain 
merchants ; four “other” merchants ; 11 miscellaneous traders. 
Of landed proprictors, 16 paid the tax; their assessment 
aggregating Rs. 253. The total collections amounted to Rs. 
6,178. The distribution of licenses granted and fees collected in 
1880-81 and 1881-82 between towns of over, and villages of under 
5,000 souls is shown on the next page in the sae by But the 
numbers affected by these taxes are small. Itmay be said gene- 
rally that a very large proportion of the artisans in the towns are 
extremely poor, while their fellows in the villages are scarcely 
less dependent upon the nature of the harvest than are the 


Number taxed aa 2 61 33 
Class II. { Amount of tax. 1,743 | 2,361 | 1,075 
2 6 1 
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agriculturists themselves, their fees often taking the form of a 


_ SC wheerre this is not the 
\ 
Towns, Villages.| Towns., Villages. 
—_E——— ee Sie 
Number of licenses .. 649 | 142 459 
Amount of fees oe 8,980 2,410 7,015 
customers. Perhaps 


fixed share of the 
1990-81, | ienices: produce ; whileeven 
case, the demand for 
their products neces- 
sarily varies with the 
prosperity of their 
the leather-workers should be excepted, as they derive consi- 
derable gain from the hides of the cattle which die in a year 
of drought. The circumstances of the agricultural classes are 
discussed below at the end of section D. of this chapter. 


SECTION C—TRIBES, CASTES, AND LEADING FAMILIES. 


Table No. IX. gives the figures for the principal castes and 
tribes of the district, with details of sex and religion, while Table 
No. [IXA. shows the number of the less important castes. It 
would be out of place to attempt a description of each. Many of 
them are found all over the Punjab, id most of them in many 
other districts, and their representatives in Gujranwala are dis- 
tinguished by no local peculiarities. Some of the leading tribes, 
ac especially those who are important as landowners or by 
position and influence, are briefly noticed in the following sections ; 
and each caste will be found described in Chapter VI. of the Census 
Report for 1881. The census statistics of caste were not compiled 
for ¢ahsils, at least in their final form.. It was found that an 
enormous number of mere clans or sub-divisions had been returned 
as castes in the schedules, and the classification of these figures 
under the main heads shown in the caste tables was made for 
districts only. Thus no statistics showing the local distribution 
of the tribes are available. But the general distribution of the 
more important land-owning tribes may be broadly described as 
follows :—The Viraks hold a broad strip along the south-eastern 
border of the district ; the country round Pindi Bhattidn in the 
south-west is ane ee by Bhatti Rajpats ; above them come the 
Lodikes, Tarars, and Chattahs (the last two along the river) in that 
order ; the northern corner is held by the Chfmas, while the centre of 
the district is in the hands of Sansis, Vardich, Haujré, Dhothar, 
and other Jats. The locality of the several holdings is more 
precisely defined in the description of each tribe. The figures on the 
next page show statistics collected by Captain Nisbet at the Settle- 
ment of 1868, together with his classification of the tribes according 
‘to their capacity as cultivators. 


Chapter 1 ITI, 0- 


Poverty or wealth 
of the people. 


Statistics and local 
distribution of 
tribes and castes, 


Chapter ITT, C. 


Statistics and local 
distribution of 
tribes aud castcs. 


Jats and Rajpiits, 
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Agricultural Capacity of Tribes. 


~§ |3.¢] Ss | 32 | 3 
: rs) aQi-= 23 » S 4 
Class with reference to = Nameoftribe.| .¥ | 522/ #38 | $8 | Es 
capacity. 2/598] ¢= | gE | #2 
“5 |s°3| Be | 50] 28 
2 < 4 &. 46 
Dhotar ss 16 4.640 7,252 391 351 
Sekhu : Su 11,885 | 10,119 694 386 
I.—First-rate culticutore, 
Total .. 36 | 16,575 | 17,371 985 737 
Sa eT ES TED nee Gee, SEE ase | Cee, aE 
Chima be 112 | 65926 } 79,748 | 4,594 
Chattah Sl | 44,17U | 44859 | 2,200 
Guraya e. 31 16,150 13,830) 1,050 
Sansi as 14 6,812 | 9533 396 
Tarnar - 6 25,598 | 24,677 1,172 
Aulakh 2 9 6,345 3.293 337 
Malhi we 17 6,167 4.302 $42 
Varaich — 41 8 -.U91 | 295 S99 1,947 
Chahal ‘ & 3,960 | 2,364 2k 
Il.—Fuirly industrious, Haujrah.. $7 | 14.484 | 12,617 896 
Swab os 13 6.995 | 8,887 6u8 
Mun nx 5 3,560 | 4,705 72 
Buttar os 6 1,993 917 112 
Gill < 9 4,379 | 8113 206 
Dugal 4 1,103 787 96 
Virak wa 1392 | 87,553 | 62,569 | 6 578 


Total 


1.730 
594 
162 


Bhattis 
Lodiki 


26,571 
7,900 


I1l,—Decidedly lasy, 2,167 


Miscellaneous® 


458 


Grand total .. | 1,199 [593,830 [557,050 | 36,189 


© That is, tribes whose villages are scattered—not collected in any definable locality. 


The Jats, numbering in all 173-979 souls, constitute 28:2 per 
cent. of the total 


Virak, holding 182 villages, | Varaich, _ holding 41 villages. population of the 
Chima, ” 113 n Hijrah ( Tai), » 7 ” district, They 
Chattah, 9 » 81 ‘“ Malhi, mee | f - 

Guraya, % 81 % | Sekha, Oe are not by any 
Tarar, ” 63s Dhotar, n 16 io means exclu- 


sively devoted 
to agriculture ; indeed of many sub-divisions of the tribe, the 
main occupation is that of pasturing cattle in the wilder portions 
of the district, in which they have no fixed habitations, but lead 
a nomad life. Their sub-divisions (gots) are very numerous. 
Some of the most important landowning tribes which are 
commonly classed as Jats are shown in the margin. These 
tribes, as will be further explained below, y claim to Rajpét 
origin with an unanimity and a wealth of legendary history 
which it is impossible entirely to discredit. Capt. Nisbet, indeed 
would at first sight appear, in the passages quoted below to class 
all or some of them as pure Rajputs. They, however, style 
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themselves Jats, and are in a majority of cases expressly stated to be 
Jats by Mr. Morris. Mr. Cordery also includes them in his list 
of Jat sub-divisions. Of genuine Rajpits, the Bhattis,* owning 
86 villages, are the only tribe of importance. But in reality the 
distinction between Jat and Rajpat is in Gujrénwéla as in all the 
éér districts of the Punj&b, impossible of accurate definition, the 
tribe being the actual unit of society, Jat often meaning little more 
than Mahomedan agriculturist, and R&éjpiats representing a tradition 
of origin rather than an actual caste. The following figures for 
the principal Jat and Rajpat tribes returned at the census of 1881, 
show how far this confusion extends. Each of the most important 
tribes of the district is briefly described below. 


Sub-divisions of Jats. 


625 || Janjuha 


The Dhotars own 16 villages, for the most part in the lowlands 
of the Chenab, north of Wazirdébad. They are generally Hindas, 
though individuals among them are Mahomedans. They claim 
to be Saraj Bansf Rajpats. One Dhothar was their ancestor, who 
came to this district from Hindustan 19 generations ago. The 
clan has no sub-divisions. They intermarry with Chatha, Virak, 
Varaich, Haujrah, Bavré, and other tribes. The custom of pagri- 
vandt obtains. Daughters cannot inherit ancestral property. 
Adoption prevails up to the age of 10 years, and only within the 


tribe. They have never had any political standing in the 
district. 


* Called Bhagesh in the d¢r.—Morris, Settlement Report, p. 44. 


¢ The descent of property to sons by different mothers per capita, in distinc. 
tion from ohtinda-cand, descent in similar cases per ina af 


Jats and R4jpute. 


Dhotars, 
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The Sekhis hold 20 villages. They claim Rajp4t origin, and 
assumed their tribal name from an ancestor named Sekhu, whose 
reat-grandsons, Hamba, Pritht, and Chahar, came to this district 
7 generations ago from the Malwa country. They intermarry 
with all other Jat tribes except Gonds and Bals, as they claim 
them as sub-divisions of their own clan. The custom of pagri- 
vand is acknowledged. Daughters do not inherit. Adoption is 
recognised if within the tribe. They have never enjoyed any 
olitical importance. One Dias of Hammoke, and his son Dhyén 
Singh, were notorious robbers, until the latter was slain about A.D. 
1794 by Jégirddér Sahib Singh. 

The Chimas hold 112 villages which lie to the east and south 
of Wazfrdbad. This is one of the most important tribes in the 
district, and the area of land in their possession and cultivation 
very considerable ; they are chiefly Muhammadans, and claim descent 
from Raja Prithi Rai, and to be a branch of the Chauhén Réjpats. 
Twenty-three generations ago a powerful ancestor, Chim&, came 
from Délhi, and founded a village, called after his name, on the 
Biss in the Amritsar district. There are no sub-divisions of the 
tribe ; they intermarry with Virak, Varaich, Tarar, Sandhd, 
Guréy4, Bajw4, and others ; but marriage with Chattahs is much 
sought after. The custom of pagri-vand prevails. Daughters 
do not inherit. Adoption is common within the tribe. They have 
not enjoyed political importance, but there are mauy men of weight 
and influence now among them. 


The Chattahs hold 81 villages to the south of Rimnagar. They 
are a powerful tribe, claiming to be Chauhan Raéjpits, and descended 
from Raj Prithi Rai, whose grandson was Chattah, from whom 
they take their name. In the tenth generation from Chattah, 
was Dehra, who came from Sambhal in Hindustan, and settled for a 
time in mausah Sankhatra, zi//ah Sialkot, where he married a girl 
of the Deo clan ; he then went to mausah Jarkotli, and married a 
another wife of the K4lon tribe, and afterwards came to reside in 
mauzah Jagowalé in this district, and gave his daughter in 
marriage to a samindédr of the Sarah tribe, and with her as a dowry 
his estates in the Sialkot district, and himself occupied land in 
Jagow4l4. He had 11 sons, four by his first wife ; and seven by 
his second wife ; of these one died childless (Maipél), and another 
(Jaggai) went beyond the Chenaéb, and founded a village after his 
own name; the remaining nine sons founded villages in this 
district. So the colony rapidly spread, and their descendaats now 
occupy 81 villages. The tribe are chiefly Musalmaén ; there are 
no recognised sub-divisions ; all other tribes esteem marriages with 
them ; the Muhammadans of the tribe make marriages of very close 
affinity amongst themselves, but not so the Hindis. The custom 
of pagri-vand prevails. A very distinguished member of this 
clan, and a brave and loyal soldier, who fought under General 
Nicholson, was Muhammad Khén, sa:/ddér of Ahmadnagar, lately 
deceased. 

The Guréyas hold 31 villages near Emin&bad, and also near 
Pindi Bhattiaén. They are by origin, Suraj Bansi R4jpits. Their 
ancestor was one Gurdéya, whose grandson, Mal, came from the 
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Lakhi Jangal 1/44 some fourteen generations ago, and settled in 
the Hafizabad ¢ahsi/ of this district. The sub-divisions of the tribe 
are very numerous, but of these only nine are purely agri- 
cultural, the others follow various occupations. They intermarry 
with Chfmé, Virak, Térar, and other Jats, but not usually within 
their own clan. The custom of pagri-vand prevails. Daugh- 
ters do not inherit. Adoption up to ten years and within 
the clan is usual. The Gurayas are excellent agriculturists, and 
own some of the most flourishing villages in the district. They 
have had no political chief of note among them. 

The Sdnsis own 14 villages in the immediate neighbourhood 
of Gijranwala. The tribe is an offshoot of the Bhatti clan, and 
they take their name from one Sénsi, whose great grandson, Udrat 
ahteei generations ago, came from Bhatner, in Hindustaén, and 
adopted a pastoral life in this district. His sons, Jatri and Sundar, 
took to agriculture, and the one founded mausah Mandhiala—Mir 
Shikérén, the other mausah Khidli ; and their descendants now 
possess 14 villages. There are no sub-divisions. They intermarry 
with Gurdaya, Virak, and other Jat communities. Adoption is 
common. The custom of pagri-vand prevails. ae Ranjit 
Singh was a member of this tribe, who was born in Khiéli. 


The Térars own 62 villages, and lie to the west of the Chattahs, 
midway between Pindf Bhattién and Rémnagar. Nearly all 
Muhammadans claim a Rajpét origin, with solar descent. eir 
ancestor was one Térar, whose great grandson, Bannf, came from 
Bhatner in Bikaner with his sons, and settled in the GAéjrat district. 
One of his sons, Amrah, recrossed the Chenéb, and founded the 
village of Amrah, and his descendant has now formed a colony 
of 62 villages in this district. There are seven sub-divisions of the 
tribe, named after the seven sons of Bann{. They intermarry with 
all Muhammadan Jats, but are much addicted to marriages of close 
affinity within their own clan. The custom of pagri-vand prevails. 
Adoption is not, usually recognised among them, nor can an adopted 
son as a rule inherit ancestral property. Muhammad Jaffir and 
Izzat Bakhsh are held in memory as famous chiefs of the tribe at 
the close of the Mughal era. Sult4n Mahmfd, a son of Izzat 
Bakhsh, was a lawless robber, and was slain in the Jhang district 
by the chiefs of the Kharral tribe, about a.p. 1770. 

The Aulakhs hold nine villages lying some twelve miles east 
of Hafizdbad. They are of solar descent, and are named after one 
Aulakh, whose great-grandsons, twelve generations ago, came 
from the Méanjhé, and married into the Dhothar tribe, and with 
their wives obtained land in this district, and founded several 
villages ; they have no sub-divisions ; they intermarry with all 
other tribes, except Sekhé and Deo, with whom they claim affinity. 
The custom of fagri-vand prevails; daughters do not inherit. 
Adoption within the tribe is very usual. They have enjoyed no 
political importance. 

The seventeen villages of the Malhfs adjoin those of the 
Aulakhs to the east. The Malhfs are mostly Hindfs, are Séraj 
Bansi Rajpits, and trace their descent from an ancestor 
Malhf. In the reign of the Emperor Huméyfn, one Naurang 
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son of Véarsi, came to this district and settled in the village Panj 
Gardin, and married his son Ram to the daughter of one Bikhl 
of the Virak clan, who gave her land in dower, which resulted in 
the permanent location of the tribe. There are strong colonies 
in the Amritsar and Sialkot districts. There are sever sub- 
divisions of the tribe, which, however, are hardly traceable in this 
district. They intermarry with all other Jats, but avoid marriages 
of affinity within the clan. The customs of pagri-vand and 
chinddé-vand both obtain. Adoption within the clan is common. 
They have had no chieftain in former days, neither is there now 
any leading man of note among them in this district. 

The Varaich own forty-one villages immediately to the west 
of Gujranwala. They are Siraj Bansi Rajputs, and claim descent 
from one Varaich, whose father Mutta came from Ghazni to the 
Punjab, and settled first in the Giajrat district. Nine generations 
after, Devi Das crossed the Chenab and founded the village of 
Targa in this district, around which the tribe rapidly spread, and 
they have now 41 villages in a compact cluster in the Gdjrénwala 
tahsil. They have no sub-divisions. The custom of pagri-vand 
is acknowledged. Daughters do not inherit. Adoption under 
the usual restrictions, is common. The only man of note for- 


merly was Bare Khan, a celebrated rebel, the terror of this part 


of the country m the time of Mahdréja Mahan Singh ; he 
submitted to Ranjit Singh ; he gave his name to Mauza Kot 
Bare Khan. 


The Haujraé own 37 villages in the vicinity of Hafizibad ; but 
Mr. Morris writes that centuries ago they peopled more than 
half the district. They are one of the aboriginal tribes of this 
district ; they claim solar descent from one Hijré, whose son 
Lakat, 25 generations ago came from Hindustan, and, settling in 
this district, founded a city called Uskhab, the rains of which near 
Kolo Tiirar still exist ; he married the daughter of one Ruchand, 
with whom he lived for some years. Subsequently he returned 
to his mative country in Hindustan, leaving his wife and his son 
Mal, a growing youth, behind him. Mal, on arriving at years of 
discretion, set out in search of his father, and found him ; at the 
same time discovering several new relations, in the persons of 
eight half-brothers, sons of his father by a second marriage. Mal 
and his brothers did not agree, so the former returned to his 
mother in this district, and founded a village called Mandhiéla- 
Malanwéla, the ruins of which are close to Dohattah Azmat. 
Presently a brother named Dhol arrived from Hindustan ; he was 
heartily welcomed by Mal, who gave him land ; and from these 
two brothers this tribe has spread till they occupy 37 villages and 
a large area of country. There are nine sub-divisions, named after 
Mal and his eight half-brothers. Seven of these are located in the 
Dehli division, and two in this district. The tribe intermarry with 
all other sub-communities. Being principally Musalmén, the 
custom of pagri-vand obtains. 

The Mans hold only five villages in the district. They claim 
originally to have been Sdraj Bans{ Rajpats, and are one of the 
oldest and most respectable Jat tribes in the Punjab. Their 
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ancestor was one Mén, whose grandson, Ladha, came from the 
country on the Sutlej, and founded the village of Man in this 
district. There are no sub-divisions of the tribe ; they intermarry 
with all other Jat communities. The trie itself is not a 
large or powerful one. There are colonies in the Lahore and 
Amritsar districts. Notice is given of it here as many distinguished 
families in the Punjab belong to it, and several of their 
members were employed in posts of honour and repute ly 
Mahan Singh, and in the court of Mahaéréja Ranjit Singh. 

The Viraks own 132 villages in Gujranwala and hold the 
whole of the Lahore border of the district, for a distance of 50 
miles. They are the largest tribe in the district. They claim a 
purely Rajput origin; they take their name from an ancestor, 

irak, whose father Udersen left Parghowél in the Jammu hills, 
and, settling in the Amritsar district, married the daughter of a 
samindér of the Gil tribe, by whom he had three sons—Drigar, 
Virak, and Waran. Virak hada family of four sons, of whoin 
only one had issue, and it was the grandson of this son of Virak 
who, 25 generations ago, first settled in this district. There are 
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three sub-divisions of the tribe—Jopur, Vachra, and Jéu; they | 


intermarry with all Jats except Waran. The custom of pagri- 
vand prevails. Daughters do not inherit, and adoption within 
the tribe and up to ten years is common. The Viraks have enjoyed 
some political importance. In the time of Mahan Singh, Bagh 
Singh, of Karidl, ruled an extensive tract in this district, until 
deposed by Ranjit Singh. At the same time Indar Ningh, of 
Mallok of this tribe, having collected a number of followers, took 
possession of the fort at Shekhupura, where he died, when his 
confederates, Sahai Singh and Sahib Singh, wrested the fort from 
his widow and plundered the country round. They died violent 
deaths, and were succeeded by their sons, Amir Singh and Arbel 
Singh, who were reduced by Ranjit Singh, and deprived of all 
their property and the fort. There are many men of influence 


enone the agricultural class belonging to this tribe deserving of 


consideration. 

The Bhattis hold 86 villages in the neighbourhood of Pindi 
Bhattién, to which place they have given their name. They are 
locally classed as Jat no less often than as Rajput. These men are 
the natural enemies of the Viraks. They claim to he Siraj Bansi 
Rajpats, and came originally from Bhatner in Bikéner. Eighteen 
ee ago one Dhir, in consequence of a family quarrel, 
eft the rest of his tribe, and took up his abode in the Nur 
Mahal jungle, and followed a pastoral life, varying the 
monotony by raids on the cattle of his neighbours in other 
districts ; and the tribe have been ever famous as cattle-lifters 
and notorious thieves. A grandson of Dhir, by name Daréj, settled 
in Mauza Fattahki on the banks of the Ravi, and his son Udho 
came to this district and lived at Khéngsh Asardr ; he had twelve 
sons, who, like their father, were graziers and thieves by pro- 
fession ; but four of them, Dau, Lukhraé, Raikumal, and Tajo, got 


* This is Captain Nisbet's account. But see the Census Report of 1881, 
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land from the Haujréh and Jag tribes, into which they married, and 
took to agriculture ; and it is of these four persons that the Bhatti 
families in this district are for the most part descendants. There 
are four well-defined sub-divisions of this tribe, Bhatti, Shadi, Bakh- 
shi and Ghazi. The Bhattis intermarry among all the sub-divisions, 
but do not give their daughters to any of the other three sub- 
divisions, nor to Jat communities of other tribes. The Shadf 
Bakhshf, and Ghazi sub-divisions intermarry among themselves and 
the Bhattis, but do not give their daughters to any other Jat com- 
munity, though they will take wives from all. The custom of 
agri-vand prevails. Adoption is usual within the tribe. The 
hattis are a muscular and noble-looking race of men; they are 
agriculturists more by constraint than natural inclination ; they 
keep immense herds of cattle, which graze at almost no co:t over 
the excellent pasture-lands of the 447, and on the lacteous produce 
of which the owners live for next to nothing, while from the sale 
of the stock they amass very considerable wealth, escaping till 
now almost any contribution to the collection of Government 
under the head of Land Revenue, by maintaining their lands simp- 
ly for pasturage and only just ploughing sufficient to grow food 
or their own necessities, so that the cultivated lands bear small 
proportion to the large areas belonging to every village 
community. The Bhattis were formerly men of considerable 
influence, and in the Imperial times were chiefs of a large tract of 
country round Jalélpur, Pindi Bhattian, and Chak Bhatti. There 
are amomg them many men of influence and weight in the 
istrict. 


The Lodike hold 36 villages in Gujrfnwaéla. They are said 
by Mr. Morris to be a branch of the Kharral tribe ; but they them- 
selves claim solar descent. They are called after an ancestor 
Lodi, who ten generations ago came from mauzah Danapir on 
the banks of the Ravi, and led a pastoral life in the 4ér tracts, 
much frequenting the country near the Sangla Tibbi. He had 
four sons, all noted robbers, who after several reverses from their 
enemies, the Viraks, took to agriculture, cultivating land in Hanjrah 
and Jag villages. In early Sikh times the tribe began to found 
villages of their own; they had four recognised sub-divisions, 
called after the names of Lodi’s four sons, but there are only 


two Muis now. They do not give their daughters to other 


tribes, though the men will take wives from any Jat com- 
ante The custom of pagri-vand prevails, and adoption is very 
usual. 


Seven villages in this district are held by Brahman agricul- 
turists. A few of the tribe are also employed in mercantile pursuits ; 
but the majority maintain themselves by fees received in their 
capacity as ministers of religion. 


The Khatris and Aroras constitute the bulk of the commercial 
classes. They also hold considerable landed property, acquired in 
the generality of cases by recent purchase. According to Capt. 
Nisbet’s returns, Khatris hold 49, and Aroras 4 villages in the 
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district. It will be noticed how completely in this part of the 
_S~C*étccoutnntr'y the Khatri has replaced the Bania 
Bunishi = «11.179 | tt ibe. In the census of 1881 no fewer than 
Charsatt 2: 1've9 | 21,872 Aroras returned their tribe as Ut- 
Racer" ss itp, | tarddhf, and only 6,753 as Dakhana. The 
Merhotra .. 4,010 | principal Khatri tribes so returned are 
- shewn in the margin. 

This is, of course, a cross classification and some of the entries 
are shown twice over. Thus most of the Kapir are also Charzaté 
of the Bedi, are also Bunjahi anJ so forth. 

The principal jégirddr family of the district is that of the late 
Raja Tej Singh, now represented by Raja Harbans Singh, Hono- 
rary Magistrate of Shekhapura, who has received estates in this 
district, in exchange for those which he originally held in Sialkot 
(page 27, “ Punjab Chiefs”). Next to him comes the family of 
the ate Sardar Jhandé Singh of Butala, now represented by Sardar 
Mahtab Singh, son of the late Sardér. The jégirs of this family, 
valued at Rs. 1,500 per annum, and confirmed in perpetuity, are 
situated partly in Wazirabad and partly in Gijrénwéla ‘ahsils. 
Mahtab Singh resides at Butéla, men gee an Honorary Magistrate 
within the borders of his jégtr (page 156 “* Punjab Chiefs ae 

The other jégirdérs of importance are :—Diwan Karm Chand of 
Eminabéd (page 308, * Punjab Chiefs and Rajas”’) ; Rim Das, son 
of the late Rai Mal Singh, formerly confidential agent of Raja Tej 
Singh (page 318, Settlement Report) ; Sardér Mén Singh of 
Raryalé ug 299 of “‘ Punjéb Chiefs”) ; Sardér Anfp Singh of 
Mogul Chak (page 316 of “ Punjab Chiefs”) ; Sardér Jiwan Singh, 
son of General Harsukh Rai of Hafizabéd (page 225 of “ Punjéb 
Chiefs”) ; Bhai Mahtéb Singh, grand-son of Bhai Rattan Singh 
of Wazfrabad (page 318, “ Settlement Report ”’), 


The following is a sketch of the principal families: —Dfwéns of 
Eminabdd, z.e., Diwén Anant Ram, Diwdén Gobind Séhai, Dfiwaén 
Lackman Dés, and Diwén Karm Chand ; Diwans of Akélgarh, t.e., 
Diwin R&m Chand, Diwan Hari Singh, son of Diwén Malraj, 
Diwin Karm Narain, son of Diwén Sawan Mal, Diw4n Sant Rdém, 
son of Diwin Devi Dyal ; Diwan Bishan Das, son of Diwén Sohné 
Mal (page 290 of “ Punjéb Chiefs”) ; Sardér Jiwan Singh, son of 
General Harsikh Rai, and Lalé Rim Dyél Kapar of Hafizabad 
(page 225 of “ Punjéb Chiefs”) ; Sardérs of But&lé, z.¢e., Sarddr 
Mahtab Singh (Honorary Magistrate),Sardér Mul Singh, ard Sar- 
dar Balwant Singh, heirs of Sardér Jhanda Singh of Butaél4, Sardér 
Partab Singh, (Extra Assistant Commissioner), Sardér Karpil 
Singh, Sirdér Dy4l Singh (Honorary Magistrate) and Sardér Jowal& 
Sing (Honorary Magistrate), sons of Sardér Gandé Singh of Butélaé 
(page 156 of “ Punjéb Chiefs”); Sardér Gand& Singh Matta 
(page 466 of Punjéb Chiefs”) ; Sardér Lené Singh, grandson of 
Sardér Hukmé Singh, Chimni Rém Dés and Bhagwan Das, heirs of 
Rai M4] Singh, Diwan Bishan Dés and Diw&n Ganda Mal of 
Sohdra (page 477, “ Punjéb Chiefs”) ; Sardér Mén Singh of 
Raryala (page 299 of “ Punjab Chiefs”) ; Sardér Futteh Singh 
Sardar Andp Singh and Sardér Nihél Singh of Mogul Chak 
(page 316 of “ Punjab Chiefs’) ; Sardér Achhra Singh, grandson 
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of Sardar Hari Singh Nalwa (page 190 of “ Punjéb Chiefs”) ; 
Sardar Dharm Singh, son of Sardér Fatteh Singh of Ghirjakh 
(page 460 of “ Punjab Chiefs”) ; Bagh Singh, Khushal Singh of 
h unnagar, Hassan Walive (page 453 of “ Punjab Chiefs”) ; Diwan 
Nand (Gropal, Dugal of Wazhrabad (page 457 of “ Punjdéb Chiefs”). 

Heirs of Sardar Gurdit Singh Chhachhi of Wazirabad (page 
203 of * Panjab Chiets”). 

Full description of the above families will be found in the 
¢ Punjab Chiefs” at the paves referred to. 

Diwén Anant Rém.—This family is reckoned as the highest 
among Khatris in this district, and is officially connected with the 
Jammu State. Diwan Gobind Sahai was Prime Minister to His 
Highness the Maharaja, and this post is now held by his grandson, 
Diwén Anant Ram. 

Rim Das, son of the late Rat M#l Singh.—Is considered a 
high family among the Khatris of this district. Rai Mal Singh 
was a famous man, and held the post of Honorary Assistant Commis- 
sioner. A jdagir of Rs. 10,000 is granted in perpetuity to this 
family. Rai Mal Singh had employment first under Rajé Teja 
Singh, and did excellent service for the British Government. 

Diwan Thakur Dés Chopré of Wasirabad.—Is a man of 
note. He is exempted from personal attendance in Civil Court. 
He resides now at Banéras. He was first in the service of the 
Maharajah of Jammu. He holds a jdégir, and possesses good 
buildings and gardens at Wazirabad, whieh must have cost an 
enormous sum of money. 

Mirsd Fukrullé Khén of Wasirdbad.—Descends from the 
Rajas of Rajaurf, and lives at Wazirabad in Sumon Burj, which is 
a large building built during Ranjit Singh’s time, which he bought 
from Government at a nominal price. Is an Honorary Magistrate, 
and gets a pension of Rs. 175 per mensem. 

Lalé Ran Dval, son of Lald Ooshnék Rai of Héfisébad.— 
Is avery respectableand influential man among Khatris at Haffzabdd, 
and is nearly related to General Harsukh Rai (see page 225 of 
“ Punjab Chiefs ”). Heisa satldar and receives samindéri indm 
in three villages, and owns land in eight villages. 


SECTION D.—VILLAGH COMMUNITISS, RIGHTS, AND 
TBENURBS, 

The following description by Mr. Morris of the condition of 
tenures and rights in land which he found to exist at his settle- 
ment (1857) throws much light upon the manner in which the 
present rights in land have grown up or been created by the action 
of our Courts and Officers :— 

“Here, in consequence of the unsettled state of the country for the 
last half century, the former prevalence of the kan system (the evil effect 
of which has been almost to do away with the distinction of proprietor 
and cultivator) the ill-defined nature of the proprietary rights, and the 
pastoral habits and nomad character of the people, we do not meet with 
those thriving village communities, hound together by ties of clanship and 
brotherhood, every member of which will take care that his own rights are 
recorded, and the liabilities of the others not omitted. On the contrary, the 
people here almost invariably ignore the priuciple of joint responsibility 
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Under the Sikhs each was considered liable only for his own well or plot 
of cultivation, and if one member failed to pay his quota of the revenue, 
it was not exacted from the others, The consequence, therefore, has been 
that the people generally have been very tardy in affording aid in 
preparation of the Settlement record, it being beyond their comprehension 
that a system of joint privileges must also necessarily be one of joint 
responsibility. Another difficulty that meets one is the general apathy 
of the people; for solong have they been accustomed to have no vuice in 
the management of the affairs of the village, that they are now very 
slow at comprehending that their wishes are consulted with any view to 
their real benefit. Again, the secret opposition of the lambarddrs has 
proved an obstacle. This, however, is not more than wasto be expected, 
when we remember that these lamba: ddérs, were the men who, under the 
Sikhs, enjoyed all the profits. Any attempt, therefore, now made to 
define and secure the rights of the community at large cannot be very 
acceptable to them, tending, as it must, to circumscribe their profits, 
and diminish their influence and consequence.* Iam, however, clearly of 
opinion that the too sudden introduction of our revenue system has not 
teen attended with favourable results, It has taken the power out of the 
kands of the lambardére, who alone have been hitherto accustomed to 
exercise it, and made it over to those who neither appreciate the gift, 
norunderstand the benefits accruing therefrom. The consequence has 
been, that Government has been a loser in a financial point of yiew, if 
inno other. Another difficulty has been the low value of land. Where 
land is rich and valuable, much sought after and appreciated, the rights 
and liabilities attaching to property init are well known, easily attested, 
and accurately recorded; but here, where land is a mere drug in the 
market, where property in the same is more dreaded for the 
liabilities attendant thereon, than sought after for the profits accruing 
therefrom, it willnot be a matter of wonder that the attestation of a 
record showing accurately its rights and liabilities sheuld have been 
attended with so much labour and trouble. The majority of the proprie- 
tors hold their land by right of possession rather than by any ancestral 
title. In the Khadir especially, each is proprietor of the plot of land he 
has reclaimed from the waste (bu¢a mdr). In the well tracts we some- 
times meet with villages where the land is divided according to ancestral 
shares, but such instances are rare.” 


Table No. XV. shows the number of villages held in the 
various forms of tenure, as returned in quinquennial Table No. 
XXXIII. of the Administration Report for 1878-79. But the 
accuracy of the figures is more than doubtful. It is in many cases 
simply impossible to class a village satisfactorily under any one 
of the ordinarily recognised tenures; the primary division of 
rights between the main sub-divisions of the village following one 
form, while the interior distribution among the several proprietors 
of each of these sub-divisions follows another form which itself often 
varies from one sub-division to another. Perhaps the most trust- 
worthy statistics on the subject are those given by Capt. Nisbet, 
which will he found on the next page. It appears that the 
prevalent tenure of the district is of the kind described as pattidéri, 
the rights and liabilities of the members of the village proprietary 
bodies being measured not by the area of holdings, as in dhyachéra 
estates, but by shares either derived from ancestral right, or 
customary—resting, that is, upon some basis of calculation other 
than that of ancestral descent. Such bases of calculation are, the 


* Mr. Trafford in a recent note says: The lambarddrs in the bér tract still 
have great influence ; the respect for family pedigrce is still high. 
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number of ploughs, shares in wells the commonest of all or distinc- 
tions of good and bad soil. The distribution of profits of a holding 
on the one hand, and the amount of each member’s contribution to 
the revenue on the other, in such cases are determined, as the case 
may be, by the number of ploughs brought by each to the work of 
cultivation (the ploughs, of course, including the oxen used to 
work them), or by the shares possessed by each in the common 
well (shares which, according to circumstances, may or may not be 
regulated by rights of inheritance from a common ancestor) or 
thirdly, by the quality of the soil in the plot which each has tilled. 
lt further appears that at the time of Mr. Morris’ Settlement large 
numbers of villages, in which the tenure was in reality of the 
kind above described, were wrongly recorded as dhyachéra ; 
possession being recorded to be the measure of each member's 
right and liability ; whereas among themselves the people, both 
in the distribution of their profits and in the apportionment cf the 
burden of the revenue, looked not to the area of each man’s hold- 
ing to ascertain the proportion of his right or mare but main- 
tained a steady adherence, even in spite of the Settlement entry, 
to the basis of calculation upon ancestral or customary shares. 
Ina large number of cases Capt. Nisbet was enabled to correct the 
record so as to correspond with the facts.* It will usually be 
found, he adds, that where a co-parcener is in occupation of 
more land than his fair share according to the standard of 
proprietary right, he has paid his share of the Government 
revenue and taken his quotum of village income, according 
to the measure of right and not noeonans to the land in 
his possession ; and where this is so, the right of co-parceners 
to equalize their shares is freely admitted and is in accordance 
with local usages. In 595 cases, accordingly, an adjustment was 
effected by Capt. Nisbet between share and possession in all cases 
with the consent of the whole proprietary body, the adjustment 
being, to use 
Captain Nisbet’s 
words, “ entirely 
in accordance 
with the ideas of 
the people, and 
their satisfaction 
at the recogni- 
tion of time- 
honoured custom 
was immense.” 
The statement given in the margin, exhibiting the results of 
Captain Nisbet’s classification is adapted from a more elaborate 
statement published in his report. 

The figures in the margin show the number of headmen in 
the several ¢ahsi/s of the district. The reason why the number of 
chief headmen in two ¢ahsi/s appears to exceed the number of 


* Mr. Morris recorded 543 villages as gattiddrf, and 470 as bhyachdra. Capt. 
Nisbet recordcd 976 as pattiddr{, and 85 as bhyachéra. Fora dctail of Captain 
Nisbet's figures, see the marginal table, 
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village headmen is that in those ¢ahsi/s many villages have only one 
————___—_—__ , -____,—___——,_ headman, and in such 


f .a-; Vill 
Tahsil. Zaildare. ec : beadten.{ cases he was shown 
Guirsuwala | 30” 526 by the Deputy yee 
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headman. The sai/dér 
system was introduced 
into this district shortly before the late settlement of 1865. Their 
mode of appointment and duties as revenue officers are the same as in 
the neighbouring districts of Sialkot and Gujrét. At first an allow- 
ance was made to them as police officers for performing police duties ; 
with the exception of three, these allowances have now lapsed or 
been withdrawn They are remunerated by a small percentage on 
the revenue and a small grant of waste land. With few exceptions 
they are representatives of the old farming class, and for the most 

art illiterate, but honest and much respected yeomen. The follow- 
ing table shows the saz/s of the district :-— 


Total 


He 
Lail, rs g Prevailing caste and tribe. 
° 3S q =| 
° © 
‘ ab 
3 é| £8 
& aH < 
Arup... we es | 81 365,769 | Chima Jats. 
Firoswala ss... ie o> | 18 9,808 uttar , 
Gujranwala .. es eo. | 29 20,148 | Sansi , 
Miraliwala.. ee a 17 11,148 | Ghoraya » 
Man ee ee e oe 19 13,727 Man nn 
Gondlanwala.. = oe | 17 18,116 | Waraich, 
é L: dhewala oe oe ee 9 9, 737 »” ” 
3 Butala Jbanda Singh o- | 28 14,043 Ps ” 
y) Nurpur oS a e- | 80 16,730 | Chahil , 
5 Jhallan ae ee -- | 16 8,082 | Dhothar , 
a Chabba Sindhuan .. e- | 38 13,855 |Sekhu _,, 
ha Naushebra es ee oe 86 16,616 Virk ee 
S Karyal ee ° oe ee 37 10,690 ry} ” 
So Ratali Kalan... .. .. | 17 8,954 a? fae 
Mangoke oe ee ee | 21 7,380 ne = 
Malke ee e oo ee 25 9,2&8 ” 9 
Dhillanwali .. oe o» | 25 13,223 + ‘a 
oke.. ee e @e 21 10,817 ” op 
Eminabed ee ee ‘ 15,806 | Khatri. 
Gunna Ur... . «| 16 10,826 | Labana Jats. 
Sohdra .. «2 «se ew 2% 14,265 | Chima Jats, with amixtare of 
and Arains. 
Abul Fatahwali ‘a re 18 7,728 | Chima Jats 
Jaura .. of oF eo | 18 19,187 Jats Sian, Ghamman, Bagri, Nat an 
a. 
Ghakhar se ee eo | 14 10,079 | Chima Jats 
Baddoke a és ee 8 10,864 wo: 
a Wanyanwali ws oe | 15 2.843 be lets 
< Dhounkal .. eo ae 8 10,446 » Kaler and Jawande, 
4 Kot Jafar .. .. «| 31 14,658 » Jats. 
Dilawar ee ee e 9 8,789 " ” 
te 
«<4 8 iroke oe ee e 14 864 ” 88 
E Ahmadana ee ee 8 8,054 » 7] 
Salloke se oe owl AT 8,612 | Chatha ,, 
Pindori Kalan ee ee 18 9,372 9 t ] 
Virpal wa fee jal ae 10,659 cc See 
Noiwala ee PP -- | 19 11,870 “ * 
Chasyawala .. ee -- | 18 12,293 a 
Kot Harra as ar as 18 10,264 = 
Ramnagar .. oe =—Cl we | (26 » and Khatris, 
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a 4 
Faia 
Luil, - -, 3 Prevailizg caste and tribe. 
3 3 | 26 
| & | 2 | 4" 


SED 5 EN ROE Ay NOES ie eee NE Hd 


63 51.209 | Tarar Jats, Kokri, Svds and Bhuns. 
20 12770) : Chatha and Kharl Jats. 

28 10.692 Tarar and awari J 162. 

&3 25,649 Bhatsi, Gondal and Bhun Jats. 

; Bhatti, Gondal and Lodike Jats. 


_ Vanike ar we 
. Namke ee “s .. 
| _KantoTarar .. er be 
Jnl pur «a J 
| Pinsli Bhattian ie F 


e « e 
Oo 
©o 
> 
~ 
~ 
~ 
Ge 


Kat Nikka ee oe oe 19 3,713 Bhatti, Jats, 
; ' Sukheke an oe ~» | 18 4.348 | if ‘es 
z Kus:80 oe oe si | 25 7.110 | Ledike Jats, 
| Sukhi ee en eT 6,544 oe ge 
Bo Ji Ko Surwar .. 2. «| 16 | 5169 ~ find Dhstti Inte. 
= | finfizabud ee es ee £8 9.006 | Khatri ond Hinj:ra Jats, 
| Laweri oe os o. | 23 997) | Diun, Khatri, Dhetharand Awan Jats 
| Kassoko oe oe -» | 18 €,103 Hs jru Jate, Khatri, Virk, and Bhatlh 
Jar. 
Gajiana Nea ee ee ee 22 7.403 Thetei, 
Chublr Kara .. ee = 19 7,785 | Virk Jats, Syas, 
Kaloke ee oe ee ] 1 7555 ” ” 
Mirza eo ee oe 25 9,674 ” ” 
| | ihikhi ca we ak Te 6253 | 
(| Man nwala .. ee oe 6 3,150 | “é ss 


EEE I EE ET EE a Ie RT aS EN TIA A I SI NE NLT EO ac ET TE TTT EEE 
Captain Nisbet thus describes the system cf za¢/ddrs and chief 
headmen which was intro.luced at his ¢cttlement -— 


“ 3¢ has been before stated how, at commencemcat of the field survey, 
the men of known influence and good service, who were looked up toas 
chiefs over a coniderable circle of villages, were appointed satidars or 
settlement echaudhris. The office wasan eagerly coveted one, and the 
right men I believe got the position, Each zarddr hed five or six pat- 
wiris’ tapyas, which formed his circle of jurisdiction, In consideration of 
duties for which they are made responsible ai¥ecting the general welfare 
as wellasthe revenue administration of the di-trict, the satddr reccives 
an indm varying from Rs. 160 to Rs, 200 perannum, a percentige on the 
jama of his gail, snd a small grant of culturable land, usually abont 50 
acres. Theappointment is not hereditary, but on the death of a zaitdar 
the fittest man, whether a relative or not, and the man who ean sliow 
proof of having assisted the local officers in the administration of the 
district will be selected for the oflice. In each village a sarpanck or 
head lambarddr was elected from the existing damburdadrs by the votes of 
persons actually shareholders in the village, regard being had to his 
general fitness, In no part of this district are the dambardare in villages 
numerous, and the eicetion of a sarpanch was not easy, as where the 
lambarddrs are few and powerful, each can advance claims alinost equal 
to his rivals. In very large villages, divided perhaps between the two 
races, and where there was no hope of one nan being able to hold his 
own as head lambarddrs, a sarpanch Was appointed for the Hindu and one 
for tho Muhammadan element, and thus great heart-burning and bitterness 
was avoided ; there were not 40 villages in the whole district, however, 
where this was found necessary, ‘The appointment of sarpanck is not 
necessarily hereditary, but once appointed he cannot be removed except 
for gross neglect or incompetency. Inthe Hafizihid é¢ahkeil there are 16 
police gaikédra, They ore the leading agriculturists, and each has a 
number of villages not necessari!lv in the same circle but within easy 
distance of his residence, the population of which belong to the same 
tribe or clan, and acknowledge the gailddr as their head or chief. ‘This 
distribution of police gaitdérs was made most carefully when the system 
was organized, andit would certainly, in view of the somewhat lawless 
disposition of the people in these parts, workin no other way ; but althongh 
these police ga:ldére are also settlement chauchris, it was not found in 
any way practivable to make their revenue Zails conterminous with their 

olice jurisdiction ; it would have caused extreme dissatisfaction to have 
orced such an arrangement and attained no commensurate advantage, 
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Each sailddr knows the villages he has to look after, and confusion is 
not likely to arise. Admirable as the institution of police gaiiddrs in the 
way of promoting seif-government is, I feel sure that ere long the regular 
police system will be extended here.*° The police saildar system is unpop- 
ular with the people generally, the zaildérs muke an arbitrary use of power, 
and theirnatural temperament is such that it is often an open question 
whether they are assisting or obstructing the Government officers, and 
they are so sensible of the pressure they can bring to bear by combina- 
tion in any matterin which their own interests are concerned that they 
require most careful handling. ” 

Table No. XV. shows the number of proprietors or shareholders 
and the gross area held in property cade each of the main 
forms of tenure, and also gives details for large estates and for 
Government grants and similar tenures. The figures are taken 
from the quinquennial table prepared for the Administration Report 
of 1878-79. The accuracy cf the figures is, however, exceedin ly 
doubtful ; indeed, land tenures assume so many and such coals 
forms in the Panjab that it is impossible to classify them success- 
fully under a few general headings, 


Captain Nisbet gives the following figures as to the number of 
proprietors and the average area of estates :— 


a a aa 
Tahsit 


ns eee 


Description. | 
| | 


Total. 
Gujranwala. | Wazirabad. Hafizabad, 
No: f proprietors wh cnl ivate 12,109 7,858 10,314 80,381 
Do. no -c :ltivating proprie- 

v3 - oe ee 1,385 1,083 1,280 8,718 

Average # en per Proprietor va 37 33 74 48 
Do cultivated area per! 

proprietor .. | 19 17 15 17 

Do. revenue -er propr.eto 7 18 13 | 18 

Se, 


Table Xo, XVI. shows the number of tenancy holdings and the 
gross area heid under each of the main forms of tenancy as they 
stood in 1875-79, while Table No. XXI. gives the current rent- 
rates of various kinds of land as returned in 1881-82. But the 
accuracy of both sets of figures is probably doubtful ; indeed, it 
is impossible to state general rent-rates which shall even 
approximately represent the letting value of land throughout a 
whole district. 


Considerable alterations in the record of the relations between 
landlord and tenant were effected by Capt. Nisbet, who gives the 
figures on the next page as representing the statistics of tenant right 
as it stood at his settlement (1868). 


= aaa | 
* The police zailddr system has been long ago abandoned. A few of these 
saviddre still receive allowanccs, but at ak practically pensioners. 
Q 
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Number and Description of Tenants after Settlement. 


Tahsit 


Descriptior. |. One| Total. 
Gujranwala. | Wazirabad. Hafizabad. 


No of hereditary cultivators... 3 149 291 70 2,411 
No. of tenants-at-wiil ... tis 11,663 8,841 10,584 $1,039 
Cultivated : rea per } roprietor 
and rultivator ... bee es 8 8 7 8 
Average area with hereditary 
cuitivutor se ay ex 7 8 11 8 
Do. with tenant-at-will ... 6 8 7 6 
| 


Mr. Morris writes thus regarding claims to rights of occu- 
pancy at the settlement of 1857:— 


‘There have been very few, if any, disputes regarding cultivators with 
right of possession. The fact is, that in consequence of the population and 
the scarcity of cultivators, the proprietors have been only too glad to 
give up toall their cultivators the right of possession, with the object of 
inducirg them to remain on the estate. We find, moreover, that not only 
have the majority of cultivators been entered as hereditary, but that many 
also hold their lanc at the same rates as proprietors, Mdlikdnah is the 
exception, not the rule, and it rarely, if ever, exceeds 6} per cent, or one 
anna in the rupee.” 


By common consent of the proprietors of villages bordering on 
the Chenéb,* the rule in cases of changes of the river’s course is 
defined to be the rule known as darya banna, by which the non- 
fordable stream wherever it may happen to flow, is considered to be 
the boundary of estates on either nde In the cold weather when 
the river shrinks to its minimum level it often falls into two 
or more streams. One of these is the “non-fordable” or main 
stream. If there are two non-fordable streams the land enclosed 
by them is held to belong to Government. 

The subject of the employment of field labour other than that 
of the aa and or tenants themselves, is thus noticed in answers 
furnished by the District Officer and inserted in the Famine Report of 
1879 (page 717). Itis not customary for the agriculturists of this 
district to employ hired field labourers, the majority of land- 
owners cultivating holdings of their own, and having no means to 
pay hired labourers. These field labourers are employed by men 
who are large landlords; by men of wealth and honour, who do 
not themselves cultivate ; and by female land-owners and wards. 
There are two classes of these labourers—(l1) For the whole 
year ; and (2) for nine months, from 27th June to 10th April 
for rabi. Wages of those employed for 12 months—grain 23 
maunds, 20 seers ; cash Rs. 4 and daily food.t Of those employed 
for nine months—cash Rs. 8 ; grain 14 maunds ; no food. They 


* In one village only, that of KAdirpur, of the same tribe as the proprietors 
of the village of Kala on the opposite bank, the proprietors at the time of scttle- 


ment elected to hold land on either bank, irrespective of changes of course in the 
main stream. 


+ There has been considerable incrense lately in the rate of w: 
the demand for labour on the Sidlkot Railway and the new canal, nnn 
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are of two castes: (1) Zaminddr Jét having no land ; and (2) Chapter III, D. 
Sweepers. Those who are employed for nine months earn their ——- 


aie ; See : Village 
livelihood by handicrafts during the remaining period of the be 
year. These labourers (J&t and Sweepers) are t ferior to the aa ee 


oor agriculturists ; and those cultivating their own holdings, and Tenures. 
In respect of caste and indebtedness, &c. Their earned grain eteciinest 
or cash is hardly sufficient for a year’s expenditure, and they “fiourers, 
take grain on “credit from their masters or other bankers when 
the harvest is reaped.” The wages of labour prevailing at different 
periods are shown in Table No. XXVII., though the figures refer 
to the labour market of towns rather than to that of villages. 

The last two lines of Table No. XVI. show the number cf Petty village 

persons holding service grants from the village, and the area grantecs, 
so held. But the figures refer only to land held free of revenue, 
which is by no means the only form which these grants assume. 
Sometimes the land is leased to the grantee at a favourable rent, 
or on condition of payment of revenue only ; sometimes the owner 
cultivates and pays the revenue, making over the produce to the 
grantee ; while occasionally the grant consists of the rights of 
property in the land, which, subject to the usual incidents, such 
as responsibility for revenue and the like, vest in the person per- 
forming certain specified services at such time and for so long as 
he performs them. These grants are most commonly made to 
village menials and watchmen on condition of or in payment for 
services rendered, to attendants at temples, mosques, re or 
village rest-houses so long as they perform the duties of the post, 
and for maintenance of monasteries, holy men, teachers at religious 
schools, and the like. 

The following village dues are worthy of notice as peculiar Village fees, 
to this part of the country :—The thanapat, or one rupee, 
which is realized on all occasions of marriage, and is generally 
considered the perquisite of the village mirdsz: a tax of Re. 1-8-0 
per annum on each cart in the dér villages ; also, in the ddér, a 
fourth share of the profits on all wood and charcoal sold. In 
the khddir all the profits from minj, kana, &c., are equally 
divided amongst the brotherhood. 

Table No. XXXII. gives statistics of sales and mortgages Poverty or wealth of 
of land. Tables Nos. XX XIII. and XXXIIIA. show the oper- the proprietors. 
ations of the Registration Department ; and Table No. XXXIX. 
the extent of civil litigation. But the statistics of transfers of 
land are exceedingly imperfect ; the prices quoted are very 
generally fictitious ; and any figures which we possess afford but 
little real indication of the economical position of the landholders 
of the district. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


PRODUCTION AND DISTRIBUTION. 
SECTION A—AGRICULTURE, ARBORICULTURE, AND 


LIV#-STOCK. 
Chapter IV, A. Table No. XIV. gives general figures for cultivation and 


: irrigation, and for Government waste land 3; while the rain-fall is 
Pe etre m shown in Tables Nos. III. ILTA. and B. Table No. XVII. shows 
and statistics of Government estates. Table No. AX. gives the areas 
Live-Stock. under the principal staples, and Table No. XXL. the average 
yield of each. Statistics of live-stock will be found in Table 
No. XXII. Further statistics are given under their various 
headings in the subsequent een of this chapter. Land 
tenures, tenants, and rent, and the employment of' field labour 
have already been noticed in Chapter ILI., Section D. 
pelt oF According to the settlement survey made by Capt. Nisbet, 
saat the areas in 1866-67 were as follows, in acres :— 


Gencral statistics 
of agriculture. 


Description. | Gujranwala, Wazirnbad. | Hafizakad, Total. 
Total .. ee ee oe 492,431 288,112 R5C6R2 1,€37 425 
Burren .. oe oe es 111,156 100,769 112,417 524,872 
Culturabio .. ee oe 122,918 89,.'6 639,607 701,781 
Lately abandoned .. ee 11,803 4,008 27,517 43,443 
Total cultivated .. ee 228 87 130,083 169,730 629,270 
Irrigated ee ee ee 174,917 105 439 121,031 401,408 y 
Flooded ee ee ee 1,16¢ 14,201 16,253 30) 616 | 
Dry ae oe ae we 53,778 11,022 33,416 97,2416 | 


At the time of the first regular settlement there were 


Area cultivated at time of Mr. Morris's the three ¢ ahsils now con- 
ecttlement (1851-52). stituting the district. 424,184 


arreaae eaen eRN acres of cultivation. Mr. Morris 
Taheit, Total area. ,Area cultivated. gives the figures as shown in 


—_— ~~ |—~>~——~|_ the margin. In the face of these 


Gujranwala .. 425 374 72,186 i tacale ; 
Wazirabad .. | 287.476 108,673 figures, it is difficult to acccunt 
pirate Ms ee ea for the entry in the annual 


Total... | 1,697,088 wiisi returns of 1868 of £16,444 acres 

only as under cultivation ; since, 
even in 1851-52, the years of 
Mr. Morris’s measurements, there were 424,184 acres. Acomparison 
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between the figures of Mr. Morris’s and Capt. Nishet’s settlements Chapter IV, A- 
show an increase to have taken place between 1852 and 1868 in ge itare 
the area cultivated amounting to no less than 143,665 acres, being arforionlture 
in the proportion of 23°87 per cent. upon the area cultivated in and 
1851-52. Livea-Stock. 
Mr. Morris thus describes the cultivation of the district ; and 
Capt. Nisbet’s remarks show that but little advance had been 


made in its general character up to the time of his settlement. 

“The cultivation of this district is by no means superior, and will 
not bear comparison with that of S élkot or Gvjrét. This may be attri- 
buted partly to the general inferiority of the soil, and partly to the idle 
habits and nomad cliaracter of the people, I donot mean to say that 
first-rate cultivation is not to be met with; on the contrary, in some of 
the kkdtir and charkhari mahal villages, the soil is as highly manured, and 
the land as well cultivated as in any estates in the Punjab; but this is 
the exception. Such instances are rere, and generally speaking the 
cultivators are Jazy and idle, and bear mich more the character of graziers 
than agriculturists. Noris this to be wondered at when we consider that 
the majority of the villages were founded during the reign of Ranjit 
Singh, or less than 50 years ago. Prior to this, the present cultivators or 
their ancestors, were graziers, leading a nomad life, and tending their 
herds in the wide and extended tracts of the bdr.” 

The seasons for sowing and harvesting the principal food- Agricultural seasons, 
grains are shown below. Further information is given in the 


detailed notice of the several staples at pages 52 to 54. 


Gencral character 
of the cultivation, 


Grain. Soed time. Harvest. 


Moth and jowar as Me os | 27th June to 27th Jniy, lst Nov, to 15th Nov. 
Mwiz9, ries, menz7 and inteh .. eo | 24ta Iniyt» lfth Ang, Do 


Kanjzgniauid china a ie «- | 13th July to 2st July. 39th Sent. to lth Oct. 

Kunzaianl china Se ws ee | eth Feb. to )0th Murch, 29th Aprilto l0th May. 

Gran, and wheat and eru.m -» | 15th Sept. to 15th Oct. 10th April to 1Uth May. 
Do. 


Whea!, and wheat and barley .. | 15th Oct. to lst Dec. 


Rain is needed for the ra¢bz crops about the 15th October 
13th July, 28th January, and 27th February, and for the sharif 
crops weekly from 27th June to 15th September, and one fall at 
the cni of September. Failure of rain in August and September 
injures the é£4a7rif, and in January and March the rads. Excessive 
rain in March, June, and November is injurious ; and in the end 
of September it harms the rice crops. The distribution of the 
rain fall is shown in Tables No. ILI., LEIA. and IIIB. 

The land of this Doib may be divided into two grand classes— Boils, 
the low an! high lands, generally known by the following terms, hetér 
and utdr—the former signifying the land in the vicinity of the river, 
or in any way subject to its influence ; and the latter the tract 
_ within this and towards the centre of the Dodéb. The hetér is 

again sub-divided into de¢ and dhédya, signifying respectively that 
subject to inundation and that free from it; whilst the utér is 
distinguished by a variety of terms according to its locality. Thus 
in the north and well cultivated tracts it is known as ddngar, matra, 
des, &c. ; whilst in the south it is called darey;, naka and dér.. 
The different varieties of soil chiefly known and recognized are 
described in the next pages. | 4 
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Goira, an artificial soil consisting of the best land of any 
soil, always highly manured, and worked to such a degree that its 
nature has become quite changed. It is always adjacent to towns 
or villages, or else consists of the finest land within the inner 
circle of the well. Itis mostly found in the kAddir estates, or 
in those of the charkhart mahal; after that in the édéngar; and 
then in the adjoining ddév. There is very little in the dar. Only 
the best crops are grown on it, as sugar-cane, cotton, tobacco, 
and all other garden stufts. Wheat is not often grown on it unless 
the sugar-cane fails, when it follows az a reserve, the one being 
sown in Phagan (March), and the other not till Asaxu7 (Septem- 
ber), or six months after. 

Rohit, the finest natural soil, a stiff loam, breaks up into 
large clods. That known as chamd rohi is found in low el near 
streams and ponds ; it answers to the mat:ydr of the provinces, 
is dark in colour, hard and unyielding, and consequently difficult 
to work. Itis not manured, but requires much irrigation. In 
favourable rainy seasons it grows heavy crops of rice; gram also 
is much grown on it, as also wheat and goy?. It is never found 
in the kkddir,; mostly met with in the déngar and deg chaks, 
the latter more especially. There are also some fine patches in 
the charkhari mahal and a little in the dér. 


Doshéh? is the domat of Hindustan : a clayey soil generally of 
good quality, manured by cattle being folded on it ; when manured, 
it grows cotton, fine wheat, barely, jowdr, makki, melons, &c. 
Without manure, it produces the ordinary crops of barley, go71, 
chart, moth, mash, &c. It is common all over the district. 

Maira, a mixture of clay and sand (the ros/: of Hindustan) of 
many varieties; some very good, and equal tothe best doshahi, 
others again very poor, and not much better than ¢/ddah. Its quality 
depends on the amount of sand in it. The more sand the poorer the 
soil. It is worth very little without manure and irrigation ; it 
grows all the ordinary crops. This and the preceding are the 
staple soils of the district. 

Tibbah, nearly all sand (the J4z7 of the provinces), worth 
very little; only grows the inferior crops of moth, mash, &c. 

To the above may be added ihe different varieties of land 
known as kallar, kallaratt, &c., which are almost useless and 
will grow hardly any crop at all. They throw out an excess of 
alkalescence, and are greatly impregnated with saltpetre, so that 
after a shower of rain the ground appears as if covered with a thick 
frost. The tracts in the district in which this most abounds are 
some 70 villages in parganah Ramnagar, and a strip of land 
running down through the Sharrakpur parganah, about three 
miles in breadth, and lying between the river villages and those 
situated in the vicinity of the Degh maddi. There are also two 
other varieties of soil deserving of notice, vic. :— 

Chamb, or low land, receiving the drainage from the neigh- 
bouring high land. During the rains and cold season water Hes 
and a hil is formed. On the borders of the chamé land good 
rohé soil is often found, growing fine rice ; this variety is known 
as chamé rohi. 
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Bela, or the tract lying next to the river, not much above its 
level, is generally new land, sometimes with fine alluvial soil, but 
often much injured by sand. It produces naturally fine grass, 
and affords fine pasturage tothe villages in the vicinity. The 
jungle known as jAau abounds in this. The river villages of the 
Hifzébad and Shekhépura parganahs have very fine Jdelas 
attached to them ; they often extend for miles, and form very 
valuable pasturage grounds. In years of drought all the upland 
villages send their cattle to these de/as to graze. 

“ipeipetion is effected by direct overflow from the Chenéb, 
Deg, and other streams, described in earlier paragraphs, by Persian 
wheels working into hollows filled from the same sources, or into 
ponds supplied Ty the local rain-fall ; and, lastly, by wells. The 
well tract par excellence of the district (the charkhart mahél) 
is comprised in the parganahs of Wazirdbad, Gidjranwala, and 
Kémoke occupying the western frontier of the district towards 
Sialkot. Here the depth of water ranges from 20 to 30 feet below 
the surface, and every acre can be brought under irrigation at 
comparatively small cost. The distance of water below the surface 
rapidly increases towards the west ; even 12 miles to the west 
of Gajranwala the distance is 40 feet. In the Hafizhbad ¢ahsé? 
beyond the influence of the Chen&b, the average depth is 70 
feet. Table No. XIV. gives details of irrigation. Further 
information will be found at pages 177 to 203 of Major Wace's 
Famine Report, compiled in 1878. At that time two per cent. 
of the cultivation was irrigated from canals, 68 per cent. from 
wells, four per cent. was flooded, and the remaining 26 per cent. 
was wholly dependent upon rain. The following figures show 
the number of wells then existing in the district, with certain 
statistics regarding them :— 


Depth to Bullocks per wheel Acres irrigated per 
water in feet. or bucket, wheel or bucket, 
H Cost of 
Gear. 
not ot Cost in i Spring. | Autamn 
Pairs, | Rupees: 
oa ( ones Rs A P| 
8, ee 128.180 4 160 || 52 0 0 13 18 
1,830 20 | x0 |: 200-250 {18 and? '800 and 420 || 52 8 0 18 138 
2,064 80 | 40 || 250-275 {16 and7 360and490 '' 53 O 0 24 16 
1,085 40 | 60 850 |! 8 610 168 8 O 97 23 
772 60 | 80 600 9 0 0 85 8a 


All these wells were bricked, but unbricked wells of a tem- 
porary nature are also used in the low lands of the river. The 
wells under 20 feet deep are found in the Je¢ circles of Wazirdbad 
and Hafizdbad, and in the Degh circle of Gijrénwéla ; those of 
from 20 to 30 feet in the charkhari circles of Gijrénwiéla and 
Wazirdébad, and the da//ar circles of Wazirabad and Hafizdbad ; 
those of from 30 to 40 feet in the dégar and mahra circles 
throughout the district ; those of from 40 to 60 feet in the circle 
adjoining the dér in Gijrénwéla and Hafizdbad ; and those of over 
60 feet in the dér circle of Héfizfbad. At the settlement survey of 
1866-67 it was found that 75 per cent. of the cultivation was watered 

H 
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Chapter Iv, A, from wells, 6 per cent. was flooded, ant 19 per cent. dry. Thus the 
—— subsequent extension of cultivation would appear to have been largely 
Agriculture, in the tracts dependent upon rain. The use of the Persian wheel 
Arboriculture, jis universal. In the charkhari mahdl proper, bullocks are 
employed to work them, buffaloes in the parts of the district where 
wells are slightly deeper. Buffaloes are stronger than bullocks, 
Ierigation. but are shorter lived, and, being less able to bear heat and fatigue, 
cannot work during the hot months, except at night. The condi- 
tion of a well is always estimated by the number of bullocks 
employed upon it. A first-class kdl well has about 40 acres 
attached to it, and should be worked by eight pairs of bullocks. 
In general, however, there are not more than four, except in the 
bdr tract, where every good well has at least six pairs of bullocks 
attached to it. 

The arrangements for watering are dependent on the number 
of Ra share having a stated period allotted to it, called 
vdrt. If there are only two or three shares in a well, then the vérz 
will extend to eight watches—2+4 hours ; if four shares and upwards, 
the period allotted to the vdévi is four watches or 12 hours. The 
vdrt of 12 hours is by far the most common, especially in the 
charkhart mahdls adjoining the ddr and dér estates. Tn these 
there are generally 4 véris; inthe ddéngar often six ; whilst in 
the khddir we find 8 and 10 védris. In the khddir one yoke of 
bullocks will work for two watches, consequently two yokes will 
work a vért ; whilst in the dér one yoke cannot work more than 
one watch, so that four yokes are required to work a vér: of four 


watches. 
The amount of land irrigated by a well depends on the nature 
d 5 
pects P* of the soil, depth of water from the surface, and condition of the 


well, but most of all on the number of yokes it is worked by. A 
kémil well with 8 yokes, worked day and night, will irrigate 40 
acres of land. This, however, cannot be reckoned on with certainty, 
and 30 acres is the average in ordinary years ; whilst in years of 
scarcity or drought not more than 20 or 25 acres can be calculated 
on. In dér land, one yoke is equal to irrigating five acres in the 
year ; whilst in the ddngar and khddir it reaches seven or eight 
acres. The soils of the &hddir and déngar tracts, however, absorb 
more water than that of the 4ér. Buffaloes are mostly used in the 
bar and nakka. They are also coming into use in the déngar, 
but in the £A4édir inferior bullocks can do the work. Buffaloes 
are superior in strength to bullocks, but cannot work in the sun 
so well. The expenses of irrigation are least in the khddir, and 
greatest in the ddr; in the latter, the water is often so far from 
the surface that it is by no means uncommon to see two yokes of 
buffaloes working together at one well. In roks land the rad? 
crops preponderate, whilst in the matra the kharif have slightly 
the advantage. Generally speaking 40 acres will be thus classified : 
Rabi, 23 acres—18 wheat, 2 barley, 2 gojt; kharif, 18 acres— 
2 sugar-cane, 2 cotton, 2 maize, 1 rice, 1 mustard, 4 jowdér, and 
6 fodder for cattle. Nearly every crop, even down to fodder for 
cattle, is grown on irrigated soil, and requires artificial irrigation. 
The only crops not irrigated are gram, moth, and éajra. The crops 
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regularly watered, and always requiring artificial irrigation, 
are as follows :—Radi, garden stuffs from 6 to 20 water- 
ings ; wheat, barley, gos’ 5 or 6 times, wheat generally get- 
ting one more watering than the others ; sharif, sugar-cane 16 
to 25 waterings; cotton 5 or 63; maize 6 or 73; mustard, 
turnips, and carrots always irrigated more or less. Jhalars 
are used like wells ; they are built on the bank of a stream or 

nd, the water being brought under bya cut. A jhaldr will 
irrigate from 25 to 30 acres on anaverage. For rice culti- 


vation 2 dhingl: is sometimes used. Kacka wells are also common 
in the khddir. 


Table No. XXII. shows the number of cattle, carts, 
and ploughs in each ¢ahsid of the district as returned in 
1878-79. The corresponding settlement figures for ploughs are 
. given below at page 57. Within the last four or five 
years a lighter cart, called rerhki, better suited for transport 
over unmetalle! roads, has to a great extent superseded the 
old heavy bullock cart. The ploughs are of very simple 
make. Many were formerly made at Wazirébad and Sohdra, 
and sold at the Dhaunkal fair; but the sale has fallen off 
of late years. A pair of bullocks will plough from a third to 
half an acre per diem. Of the ordinary spring crops, wheat, 
barley and the like take from four to eight plonghings, and 
garden produce and vegetables from five to ten. Of the kharif, 


crops sugar-cane requires some 16 ploughings, cotton four to six 
and the rest three or four. 


The description given in the margin of the use of manure as 


ractised in the district, was 

pao %, Go. aoe eee Furnished for the Famine 
Report of 1879 (page 256). 

be 2 ; The average quantity of 

a FE ze 3! 4 | manure for an acre per 

EF g3 4 & | annum is about 200 maunds ; 


and any savings of manure 
ss| yo | fromland constantly manured 
100) 100) are also added to lands occa- 
sionally manured. Land ts 
usually manured at the time the crops are sown, but when 
any crops are attacked by disease such as fe/a or insects, 
manure of fad/ary earthis given. Sugar-cane, cotton, and wheat 
are the principal crops which require to be manured. Manure 
is very generally used, but is much wasted. Liquid manure 
is seldom preserved, nor, except in the large towns, is manure 
bought and sold. Doshahi soil is usually manured by having 
cattle penned upon it. Of the vadd/ crops, garden produce is 
always manured, wheat generally. Of the kharif crops, sugar- 
cane, cotton, and maize are always manured. The rotation 
of crops is in a measure atteniteth to, but is not svstemati- 


cally carried out. One-fourth of he land attached to a well usually 
lies fallow. 
; B2 


Irrigated land .. .. 
Unirrigated land 
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Table No. XX. shows the areas under the principal agricultural 
staples. The remaining acres under crop in 1880-81 and 1881-82 


were distributed in the manner shown below :— 


Crop. 1880-81, 1881-82, 
Ranygui ‘ 097 
Ching 2,979 2,x76 ' Linseed 314 
Mattar 481 694 | Mustard ; 
Mash 969 1,081 Ti ee 
Mung 26,666 21,714 Tara Mira .. 
Musur i 169 624 em 
Coriander .. 
Chillies 


The areas under the various crops as ascertained at the settle- 
ment survey of 1866-67 will be found below at page 55. The 
following account of the principal staples is extracted, with a few 
verbal alterations, from Capt. Nisbet’s report :— 

The most valuable crop for its acreage is sugar-cane. This is 
grown chiefly on the river lands of Wazirdébad and in the whole 
well-irrigated land of the Wazirdbad and Gijranwala parganahs. 
Notwithstanding the manure, irrigation, and labour necessary to 
secure a good crop, itis the most remunerative of all produce. 
By the measurement per as compared with patwdris’ yearly 
papers, it appears that the growth of sugar-cane has doubled 
within the last few years, aad the people are year by year more 
alive to the value of the crop. Sugar-cane is usually an autumn 
(kharif) crop. After careful preparation of the land it is sown 
in Phagan (or February), and the crop ripens in Waghar (or 
November and December), in which months one or more sugar- 
mills will be found at work in nearly every village of the Waziré- 
bad and Gujraénwaéla ¢ahsi/s. There are three varieties of cane. 
The ¢reru and chinkha are most generally cultivated ; the dhaulié 
or white, a delicate variety, is esteemed the best ; but it demands 
extra labour and attention, for which agriculturists consider the 
abe alae crop does not sufficiently compensate. The ¢reru isa 
yellow sort, and the cane is not so strong or straight. The chinkha 
is an inferior kind, and of red colour ; the cane is very sweet, but 
gives very little juice; this sort is sometimes grown only for 
fodder.* The people have curious superstitions about sugar-cane ; 
the setting the cane is a solemn operation ; none of the family are 
allowed to spin on that day for fear it should cause a stringy and 
worthless crop, and when the crop is ripe the first juice pressed in 
the new sugar-mill is distributed gratis to fak/rs and servants. 

Cotton (4apds) isa kharif or autumn crop; it is grown as 
a rule in irrigated land and is usually manured. ‘In the dér tracts 
it is sometimes sown as a rain crop, but the out-turn is poor. The 
seed, after preparation by steeping in water and rubbing with 
cow-dung, is sown in Chet or Batsakh (March and April). The 
cotton is usually gathered during Katik and Maghar (October 
and November), the women of the cultivator’s family being usually 


* Sugar-cane is always extensively manured, and is grown in the immediate 
vicinity of the wells, 
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employed in this work. The picking is made every seventh or 
eighth day. This crop often sustains considerable Sanne from 
rats. A great impetus was given temporarily to the growth of 
cotton during the American war, but latterly the culture has fallen 
off, and now only enough is grown for home consumption. Both 
sugar-cane and cotton are regarded in this district as the revenue- 
paying crops, and they are often grown in the parganahs of Wazfr- 
&bad and Gajranwaéla with a view of meeting the Government 
demand, the profit from all other produce going into the pockets 
of the cultivators. 

Wheat is the staple crop of the district, one-third of the culti- 
vated area being occupied with it. There are several varieties of 
wheat grown. The best is a remarkably fine white kind, known as 
dégar kanak, and grown in Etawah, Firozwalé, and Kangniwalé 
in parganah Gujranwéla. The table of both Mahéréja Ranjit 
Singh and his father when residing either at Lahore or Gujrdénwala 
was always supplied with wheat from Etawah. The wheat crops 
throughout the tracts adjoining the 4ér are particularly good. A 
great deal of wheat is exported to Multdn, Lahore, and Atte 
and of late years to Karrachi.* 

Good rice is grown on the Deg, and in some other parts of 
the district where there is pond irrigation, and in some places 
near the Chenab. 

The cultivation of flax has of late years been encouraged by 
the district authorities, and good crops have been raised in several 
villages. There is, however, no ready sale for it. 

The culture of mehndi is not general, but it deserves some 
notice. It is the ever-green shrub used for fencing in most Indian 
gardens, from the leaves and young branches of which very valu- 
able scarlet dye of remarkably deep colour is extracted. The seed 
after having been soaked in water some days previously is sown in 

eds in the month of Chet (March), it requires unremitting 
irrigation until the rains commence ; in Séwan (July) the seed- 
lings are planted out like onions ; they require four years to come 
to perfection ; they are then cut down three times a year, in Chet, 
Asauj,and Pok (March, September and December); fresh shoots 
grow up again and again in an everlasting crop. The out-turn is 
certain and valuable, and the crop not liable to sustain injury from 
the farmer’s numerous enemies in the way of insects, animals, or 
diseuses, and it may be wondered that its culture is not more 
extended ; but the ignorance and superstition of the peasantry is 
such, that peculiar fatality in their minds attends its cultivation. 
Any one growing it will certainly be childless, and ever goes in 
imminent danger ofsudden death. 

Gram is a very important crop in this district, extensively 

rown in parganah Hafizdbad and all villages bordering upon 
the dér; it is very seldom artificially irrigated, and is grown with 


* Wheat is sown in the months of Hdér and Asw (August and September), and 
is almost invariably manured. It is generaliy sown broadcast except in low 
satidba land, in which a drill is used. There are some nowriahs at Karrach{, who 
oe agencies at Gujrinwéla and Waszirabad for the export of wheat through 
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little labour ; it is linble to injury from thunder and lightning or 
heavy rain, which last is especially dreaded when the gram in 
the pods is ripe and the crop ready for cutting. Hares also do a 
great deal of injury ; the arrival of any European officer, to whom 
they afford excellent sport, is always welcomed to assist in ridding 
the fields of them. 

Tobacco is grown on the highly enriched or manured lands 
common round all villages. It is sown ina sunny, well-protected 
spot in Kattk (October) ; the seedlings are transplanted in Magh 
or Phagan (January and February), and ripen in Jeth or Har 
(May or June). The land cannot be too well manured, and 
constant irrigation and hand-hoeing are essential. The return 
from tobacco is so large that the trouble necessary for its culti- 
vation is amply compensated. The village of Kasisi in parganah 
Hafizibad is renowned for its tobacco. 

Jowér, a kharif crop, for which the d4r soil is very suitable. 
It is extensively grown for fodder (charr/). 

Turnips and other root crops are largely grown (often in 
amongst the wheat) in the highly cultivated lands of the Chenab 
and well-irrigated tracts, as fodder for cattle, grass being very 
scarce. Cultivators with few cattle will often grow turnips, 
which find a ready sale at remunerative prices. A dry season 
is favourable to a good crop of turnips, and an extension of their 
cultivation would alleviate one of the worst dangers of a drought— 
the failure of fodder for the cattle. 

Table No. X XI. shows the estimated average yield, in pounds, 
per acre of each of the principal staples as shown in the Adminis- 
tration Report of 1881-82. The average consumption of food 
per head has already 
been noticed at page 
28. The total con- 
sumption of — food- 


Agricultu- | Non-agri- Total 


Grain, riste. culturists. 


Wh at ee ee 6,00.R24 7,74.096 18,74,920 . - : as 
Inferior grains .. | 9.10339 | 11'72873 | suas | Bruns by the popula 
Pulses 2 | 309,618 | 898,777 | 708299 | tion of the district as 

Total 18,20,678 | 23,46,746 | 41,66,424 estimated in 1878 for 


the purposes of the 
Famine Report is shown, in maunds, in the margin. The 
figures are based upon an estimated population of 550,576 souls. 
On the other hand, the average consumption per head is 
believed to have been over-estimated. A rough estimate 
of the total production, exports, and imports, of food- 
grains was also framed at the same time ; and it was stated (page 
152 Famine Report) that the local produce was insufficient for 
the needs of the population ; and that an annual import of some 
634,000 matmds was required, consisting principally of wheat, 
gram, jowdr, rice, and barley, brought from neighbouring districts, 
and especially from Ferozepore and in the case of barley from 
Gurdaspur. The table on the next page is taken from Capt. Nisbet’s 
Settlement Report. In it he details the crops grown in the 
district, together with the area under cultivation for each, the 
‘ield per acre, and the estimated money value of the produce. 
he areas are those for the year of measurement 1866-67. 
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Description, Out-turn and Value of Crops, 1866-67. 


Name of Crop. greoll Yield per acre. {Total yield.| rupees per | Total Value. 
: maund of 40 
| eers, 
Cuass I. 

Order of Value M. 8. C. M. M. 8. Re, 
Sugar-cane “a 92,397 7 33 «(4 177,145 0 17 4,168,814 
Cotton ee es ws 38,459 4% 4 15,574 0 18 2,81, 5343 
Vegetables ee ee 3,239 18 10 It 69,008 0 $9 6,616 
Tobacco ee ee ve 2,768 6 29 66 18,810 0 18 42,162 
Turnips .. ae <s 1,316 93 385 «68 37.823 0 89 28,588 
Poppy ee es 497 3 82 5 1,893 0 15 6,046 
Beh nai = ee we 128 8 oOo 10 1,026 0 18 2,736 
Pepper... es os 59 2 84 32 168 0 iil 612 

‘jain .. - _ 97 110 0 88 0 18 90 
Suunf (Anise seed) ee 7 110 O 8 0 6&6 66 

Crésa II, 
Order of Value— 
Wheat a “ e+ | 1,88.019 6 33 63 10.44.3214 0 84 12,28,488 
Jowar (Maize) .. es 64,361 6 3% 6 3.79.744 1 4 3,45,222 
Gram we we we | 48,067 | 26 82 2,31,503 1 1 2,74,638 
Gai (Barley and Wheat 
mixed) ee ee ee 19,376 & Tl 7 1,01 R88 1 0 1,091,898 
‘Munji (Rice)  .. ee 9.6RR 6 20 4 63.086 0 387 68,148 
Makkai (Indinn Corn).. 9,268 6 18 8 69,878 1 1 87,930 
Jhona (2nd-class Rice).. 9n0 7 22 13 6,883 0 87 7,440 
4lei (Flax) bite 4. aie 888 8 8 12 1,088 0 46 1,674 
Dhan (3rd-clasa Rice) .. 87 7 10 8 414 1 0 414 
Crass III. 
Order of Value— 
Barley ze ws ie 87.583 4 31 38 1,80,302 1 1 1,41,414 
Sareuf (Mustard) ee 9,979 8 8 0 8), 0 27 47,346 
Beira (Gram and Wheat 
mixer) ee ee ee 3,424 6 85 0 34, 1 2 23,796 
Bajra (Millet) .. ee 1,706 8 200 ¢ 6,969 O 865 6,823 
Senji (Clover) .. .. 1,088 8 0 0 3,249 0 3a 8,714 
Hemp a oe es 610 3 39 7 1,522 0 18 8,284 
Dhanian (Coriander seed) 107 1 20 O 180 0 14 656 
Kasumba ( 3affron) ee Bf 0239 7 28 0 4 283 
Mandal ee oe ee 37 3 0 0 81 1 20 54 
Crass IV. 
Order of Value— 
Moth (Vetch) .... 44,680 32 68 187.524 1 8 1,46,546 
veg (Pulse) 17,603 8 82 13 68,923 0 8 86,252 
Mash (Mascorn) 1,646 4 7 Ql 6,901 0 3237 10,2294 
Taramira .. ee 1,835 2 1 7 2,697 0 87 3,916 
Kangui ; ‘a 616 8 4 8 1,915 1 1696 . 
China We aid as 6t6 4 011 2,474 1 18 1,654 
Til (sesamum orientale) 696 1 39 6 1,181 0 21 2,250 
Charri 'Podder) .. me 465 6 6 4 2,514 1 4 2,284 
Sawank ee ee ee 395 3 33 6 970 1 19 726 
Chural .. F 802 3 0 0 603 1 30 402 
Ravan (Bean) 88 8 35 13 225 0 865 258 
Met es oe 48 3 1 32 145 | ee | 114 
Wasma (Indigo) .. 1 613 O 6 0 14 18 
Total for the district.. | 6,27,739 0 0 0 ee 0 Oo 34,06,770 


Table No. XVII. shows the whole area of waste land which 
is under the management of the Forest Department. Two blocks, 
of about asquare mile each, near the town of Gajrénwéla and 
Wazirébéd, set apart as plantations, are “reserved,” while 91 
square miles of the dér proposed to be reserved and 5 square 
miles of river Je/as are “ unreserved ;’’ an area of 140 square 
miles also in the 4ér conterminous with the Jhang district, and 
adjoining the proposed reserves, is “ protected.” It is now under 
contemplation to absorb about a lakh of acres of the northern 
portion of the forests by cultivation rendered possible by the 
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canal ; and a commencement will possibly shortly be made in 
the location of some 100 families of the Mazbi Sikhs of the 23rd 
and 32nd Pioneers in that portion through which the Lahore and 
Shahpur road passes. The following note on the forests of the 
district has been kindly furnished by Mr. Wild of the Forest 


Department :— 


‘¢ The forests of this district are of large extent; they lie chiefly in 
the bdr, the extreme south-west of the district, in the Hafizabad tahsil, 
Here there is one compact block of 26 rakhs, in area 140,139 acres, bounded 
on the north, east, and south, by village lands, and on the west by the 
Forest Department forests of the Jhang district, with which it forms 
one vast stretch of jungle 222,081 acres in extent. The greatest length 
of the Gujrénwéla block from north to south is 24 miles, and breadth 
from east to west 22 niles. Adjacent to this there are two smaller blocks 
of 7,809 acres, while there are three so-called belas on the Chen&b river and 
two rakhs close to the town of Gujrdnwdla, making a total area of forest 
land under the Forest Department in this district of 152,575 acres. In 
addition to this, there are 17 rakhs, 7,881 acres in extent studded here and 
there over the district, but chiefly towards the dér which are now 
under control of the District authorities, having been relieved Wy the Forest 
Department. The vast extent of level country included in the bdr forests is 
studded with a low open jungle of jhand, ban, karil, and maliak, here 
the one, there the other predominating, but never of such density or 
magnitude as to impress one with the idea that this isa forest. The trees 
are stunted, often decayed, and certainly fit for nothing but firewood. 
The ground, however, in seasons of fair rain is thickly covered with grasses 
of various kinds, many excellent for fodder; and its importance and value 
as pasture, whatever it may be, as a wood-producing area, is undoubted. 
The soil is comparatively rich, and only requires irrigation to be fairly 
productive. The Chenaéb canal, which is to run through the northern 
portion of this tract, will in every way greatly enhance its value. The 
wood produce of the tract, on account ofits great distance from any 
centre of consumption (45 to 80 miles) is difficult to utilize. Signs of this 
tract having at some period been peopled and cultivated, are still visible 
in many places. 

“ The table on the next page shows the names and areas of the Gijran- 
wala forests, allof which came under the Forest Department on the lst 
April, 1870. The first 29 forestsliein the extreme south-west of the district, 
bordering on Jhang and Montgomery. They form a portion of the great 
bdr tract, and their prevailing trees are the jhand (prosopis spicigera), the 
van or pilu (salvadora oleodies), the karfl (capparis aphylla), and the mulla 
(zizyphus nummularia). They yield wood for fuel and pasture; and of 


the former 805,383 maunds, valued at Rs. 64,014, were obtained from 


29,615 acres between 1870 and 1878, while during the same period the 
average yearly value of the latter was Ra, 25,442. The fuel iscarried by 
carts and camels, and consumed by the Panjab Northern State Railway, 
Rakhe Nos. IV. to XXIX. inclusive, aggregating 140,139 acres, are con- 
tinuous, and adjoin the Jhang forests, with which they form a continuous 
block containing 222,031 acres of forest. Nos. II. and III, aggregating 
6,811 acres, and No. I. of 998 acres, are adjacent to but separate 
from the above. Nos.I. to XII. inclusive, in area 66,145 acres, are shortly 
to become ‘ reserved’ forests; while Nos, XIII. to X XIX. inclusive, in area 
89,969 acres, are ‘ protected’ forests. A portion of No. VI., 1,834 acres 
in area,is unreserved. No, XXX. is a portionof the old rakAk Chichra 
which has been retained as a plantation, the remainder having been given 
back tothe district. Itis situated three miles to west of Gijrénowédla, 
and its chief trees are kikar (acacia arabica) and dhdk (butea frondosa) and 
Mulla, Its yearly produce of pasture is worth about Rs. 200, No. XXXI. 
is a kikar forest, lying three miles east of Gujrdnwéla, and yields wood and 
asture to the annual value of Rs. 500. Itis ‘reserved.’ Nos. XXXII. to 
XXIV, inclusive are belas on the Chenéb, which produce ¢é (dalbergia 
issu), and pasture to the annual value of some Rs. 1,800, and Aah{ grass 
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for the bridge of boats. They are all ‘reserved,’ and a portion of 


No. XXXII is laid out as a plantation. Government rights in all these 
forests are absolute, the villagers having no concurrent rights.” 


Name of Forests a Name of Forests. 

1.—Jhinda Jharianah 9 Brought forward 

2.—Mak ee ee ee ee 4 378 

8.—Hamoki ee ee ee oo 2,638 #0,—Borewali ee ee oe ee 
4.—Kamawaili .. ee ‘ee et 6,461 || 21.—Bajwana . 3 as 

6.—Kamalwali ee ee oe ee 4,299 22.—Moman 

6 —La ee 4,142 || 38.—Kotha 

7 —Ratti Tibbi 7,936 24,.—Kothra oe ee 

8 —Gajianah ee ee ee 7,848 35.—Ma. hawali ee 

9.—Kingrawali ee ee ee 5,093 26.—Ma ianab .. 

10 —Daban ee oe ee ee 4,040 27.—Tulanwali ee 
1 .—Bhikh>lohari ee ee ee 4,700 38.—Karkan ee 
13.—Bha gomalli ee és es 4,318 || 39.—Gidranwali .. as 
18.—Ramuana .. ae a -. | 4,675 || Lagar, part of No. VI... 
14.—Kundianwali oe = oe Sie |=, 288 || 80.—Chichbra ws we 
16.—Pauhana ee oe eo ee 4,930 81.—Kikranwali oe ee 
16.—Andheri .. o e+ «| 5,858 Spat Setersaeh Fekirullah 
17 —Chunawali.. és ee o- | 6,522 .—Santpura.. ‘es a sa 
1#,—Dabora ss... eo te -- | 6,376 || 84.—Burj Gana and Burj Husain 
19.—Ratti oe ee es ee 4547 

Carried over .. e- | 99,595 Total area .. 


Table No. XXII shows the live-stock of the district as 


: 


returned in the Adminis- 
tration Report at various 
times. At Settlement 
(1866-67) Captain Nisbet 
ee e See Ae 
ough cattle (bullocks 

'aoeer | aao4| 18,304 || “663455 a buffaloes) and ploughs 
to be as indicated in the 
margin. The supply of bullocks is said to be more scarce in the 
district than in former years, Sayads used to come up twice a 
year, in the months of Jet and Séwan, from the Derajét and the 
thall country of Shéhpur and Leia, bringing droves of bullocks 
—_———_—_—————— for sale.* This source of supply failed in 
Bullocks and Cows, 1,82773 | 1852-53. The want, however, has been 
ea ee oak BE met by the importation of buffaloes. The 
figures in the margin show the number 
of cattle in this district, as now esti- 
mated. Thereis no Government ram or 
bull. A few which were sent from Hissar 
have all died. A cattle fair is held at 
SCows .. .. Be. 45| Em{nabéd during April each year on 
Jf Bullocks nce 2” «os| the first of Batsakk. In 1883, 5,694 
2 He-buffaloes -- » 30! head of cattle were exhibited. Of these 
5,355 were sold for Rs. 64,708-13-0. The 
Buffaloes .. .. Bs. | vest were taken back by the owners. Rs. 
Bullook .. -- » 40/ 240, as shown inthe margin, were given as 
co » 25| prizes ; and the second table in the mar- 
re Se eae gin gives the average prices of live stock. 
‘ n many parts of the district great difficul- 

ty is experienced in the matter of fodder for 


* The prices ranged from Rs. 15 to Rs. 30, 
I 
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the cattle. Turnips are grown in some quantities with this purpose. 
During thespring the cattle are fed upon green wheat ; in the summer 
upon chaff (4/#sa) ; in the autumn and winter upon turnips or green 
crops grown for the purpose, sometimes upon the coarser kinds of 
sugar-cane. It is only during the rains that grass is available. 
During a severe drought, in 1853, Mr. Morris records that he often 
saw cattle fed upon the leaves ofa bush called dher or mallak 
chopped up and mixed with a little d4uisa. No horse fair is held 
in this district. 

The Government system of horse-breeding has been in opera- 
tion since February 1882. The number of branded mares for 
‘horse-breeding is 181 ; none were branded for mule-breeding, 
though eighty unbranded mares of small size have been served 
by ioney stallions under the orders of Government. There 
are three horse stallions, all of Arab breed, and two donkey 
stallions, one of Arab, and the other of Persian breed. The 
people are generally appreciating the advantages of horse-breeding, 
and considerable improvement may be expected in this direction 
before long. No salutris are employed at present, and conse- 
quently no colts gelt by them, but the District Committee has 
agreed to employ a sa/utriin each tahsi/, as soon as competent 
and trained men can be obtained, and has sent up three local 
students to study in the Veterinary School at Lahore. No remounts 
have as yet been obtained, as the operations have only been in 
force for a year, and it is believed that no colts have been yet 
tuken out of the district by dealers. 


SECTION B.—OCCUPATIONS, INDUSTRIES, AND 
COMMERCE, 


Table No. XXIII. shows the principal occupations followed 
by males of over 15 years of age as returned at the census of 1881. 
But the figures are perhaps the least satisfactory of all the census 
statistics, for reasons explained fully in the Census Report ; 
and they must be taken subject to limitations which are given in 
some detail in Part II., Chapter VIII. of the same Report. The 
ficures in Table No. XXIII. refer 
Population, | Towns. | Villages.| only to the population of 15 years of 


ee —| age and over. The figures in the 
Agricultural... 10,010 | 264,480 . : : . 

en agneultaral | e108 | sevsis} margin show the distribution of the 

a whole population into agricultural 

Total ..| 71,994] 544,208 and non-agricultural, calculated on 


es «=the assumption that the number of 
women and children dependent upon each male of over 15 years 
of age is the same whatever his occupation. These figures, how- 
ever, include as agricultural only such part of the population as 
are agriculturists pure and simple ; and exclude not only the 
considerable number who combine agricultural with other 
occupations, but also the much larger number who depend in 
a great measure for thcir livelihood upon the yield of agri- 
cultural operations. In 1868, Capt. Nisbet, the Settlement Officer, 
classed the population as shown in the table on the next page. 
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Chapter IV, B.. 
Claes. Gujranwala. | Wazirabad. | Hafizabad. | Total, —— 
Hindu agricnttnrista ww 38.096 7.911 17.699 63,706 Industries, 
.  Non-agricniturists as 86.724 23,151 23.800 143.075 and 
Musalman agriculturists .. oe 37.398 60.261 61.668 149.227 
oe Non-ugriculturiste .. 60,331 69.718 73,819 103.868 Commeree: 
Total agriculturists ee os 75.494 68,172 79,367 213,033 
» NOD-BgriculturistS «2 147,055 92,59 97,619 837,643 Occupations of the 
people. 


Capt. Nisbet says that the figures “have been prepared with 
the greatest care, and are accurate up to date ;” but the propor- 
tion of non-agriculturists seems large. It is not stated how the 
figures were arrived at. More detailed ficures for the occupations 
of both males and females will be found at pages 115 to 123 of 
Table No. XITA.and in Table No. XIIB. of Census Report of 
1881. The figures for female occupations, however, are exceed- 
ingly incomplete. : 

Table No. XXIV. gives statistics of the manufactures of the Principal {ndustriee 
district as they stood in 1881-82. The small town of Nizémabad, 94 manufactures, 
near Wazirabad, is still famous for its workers in iron. Under 
native rule they were chiefly engaged in the manufacture of 
weapons ; but their trade has greatly declined of late years. Mr. 

Tackwood Kipling, Principal of the Lahore School of Art, has 
kindly furnished the following note om some of the special 
industries of the district :-— 


‘Nizamabad in this district is known for ita cutlery. The tourist is Cutlery, 
frequently offered at hotels and ddk bungalows many-bladed pocket 
knives bristling with hooks, screw-drivers, and other contrivances more 
calculated to display the ingenuity of the maker than to serve the con- 
venience of the purchaser. These are generally accompanied by tobacco 
cutters, a somewhat elaborate and automatic machine for cutting cake- 
tobacco, neatly mounted on polished shiskam wood, wonderfully well 
finished for native work, costing only Rs. 6, These are specimens of a trade 
in cutlery which seems to have been established for a long time at 
Waziréad and Nizamabad, where also guns, pistols, swords, razors, spears, 
horse-bits, bullet-moulds and other steel articles are made—it would 
perhaps be better to say, can be made—for there is not a regular 
bea te The finish aod polish of the articles, though not perfect, is 

etter than the quality of the steel, which, although tough, is deficient in 
hardness, and is often scarcely to be distinguished from good irons. The 
edge of a Nizamabad pen knife is soon blunted, and as a “ Rodger’s” knife 
can be had in any bazar for eight or sometimes six annas, it may be 
imagined that the local production is but small. The forging of these 
articles is oftenadmirable. This is a matter quite apart from the quality 
of the metal and the subsequent finish, and it is nsually the crucial 
difficultly of the native smith, who seems in forging habitually to burn his 
iron, and to leave his welding to the care of Providence. In other parts 
of the country one result of the orders of the Supreme Government, to the 
effect that cutlery of native make shonld be substituted in Government 
offices for that hitherto imported from England, has been a demonstration 
of the hopelessness of a competition between Indian and Sheffield eutlers. 
That the craft survives at all, shows, however, that country cutlery finds 
a place somewhere. A very rude form of pen knife with immoreable blade 
and turned-up point, in a wooden handle, seems to he the only artiele of 
Nizamabad production that finds a large ssle, Thisis to be reen in the 
shops of all hardware dealers, and most schoolboys are furnished with one. 

“ Brass vessels of sound workmanship are made at Gifjrfnwélf, and & Brass and Ivesy.. 
large selection was sent to the Punj&b Exhibition, 1881. These differ in no 
important respect from those of the rest of the province. Small and 
pretty toys in ivory are also made at Gujranwala, models of fruita te serve 
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as antimony bottles slightly touched with colour, ivory bangles, pepper 
castors, walking-cane handles, small boxes, and other fancy articles, all 
however, very small and simply lathe-turned, were sent to the Punjab 
Exhibition. This does not seem to be a regular trade, but one of tlhe 
many apparently accidental crafts practised by individuals in out-of-the- 
way places. 

“At Wazirabad a triviality of English introduction has found a place ; 
the manufacture of chenille. Many years ago it was fashionable to make 
silk into strings resembling elongated hairy caterpillars, and it is still 
used as 8 trimming. The original massive form is preserved at Wazirabad, 
and applied to the decoration of a variety of objects, such as glove boxes, 
slippers, caps, cushions, flower-vases, and the like. The chenille is dyed in 
the crudest and most brilliant colours, and in the case of boxes it appears 
to be glued down to a wooden or pasteboard foundation in a sort of mosaic. 
A beer glass in chenille is often offered as a chef d'euvre, and similarly 
incongruous articles are to be seen in the houses of Eurasians, who have 
a passion for a violent colour which is not easily accounted for. The silk 
is imported from Amritsar, which is the silk centre of the Punjab,” 


There are no statistics available for the general trade of the 
district, though Table No. XXV. gives particulars of the river 
traffic that passes through the district. 

The trade of the district is unimportant. The rincipal marts 
are Gijranwéla, Eminébad, Kila -Didér Singh, Wazfrdbad 
Sohdara, Ramnaggar, ae Pind{ Bhattiin, Héfizabad, and 
Shekhupura. At these ans a brisk traffic is maintained 
in country produce of all kinds, including country-made cotton 
cloth, which is woven in considerable quantities at many of the 
larger villages. Giijranwala exports vessels of brass, and bell- 
metal, and small quantities of jewelry, shawl edging, and scarfs. 
Rémnaggar exports leathern vessels (k#ifa) used for the carriage 
of ghi, grain, and oil. 

Ghi is exported in very large quantities from the jungle tracts 
of the 44r to the cities of Lahore and Amritsar. The amount 
exported annually from this district cannot be worth less than a 
lakh of rupees. When the cattle are sent out into the 447 to 
graze, each large herd is accompained hy the agent of some shop- 
keeper or other ; he advances money to the graziers, who in 
return let him have, every third or fourth day, the butter produced 
from the milk of their herds. This butter : manufactures into 
ghi and sends off on mules or carts to the neighbouring large 
markets. This is a very remunerative trade, as may be imagined 
from the fact of traders being induced to advance money to 
graziers to ensure the product of their flocks. The ghi is 
generally sold at 25 per cent. above the cost of the butter. Wool © 
also is produced in considerable quantities in the ddé7 and exported 
thence in boats down the Chenab to Multan, from whence it is sent 
onto Bombay. It also sometimes goes across to Ferozpore and 
thence down the Sutlej. The average annual yield from one 
sheep is 1}fb. It is usually cleaned before being exported. 

The exports and imports of food-grains have already been 
noticed at page 54. Wheat is imported from Gfjrat and Réwal- 
pind{, and pulses from Ferozepore and the Maélwé. Wheat and 
gur are exported to J hang ; the surplus of cotton fabrics goes to 
Peshawar and Rawalpindi; and the metal vessels to Multan. 
Timber leaves Wazirabad in considerable quantities for Multén 
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and Sakkhar ; and all along the river-board, sugar, wheat, and ghié Chapter IV, 0. 
are shipped to the same places in boats built at Wazfrdbad, Prices, Weights 
Raémnaggar, Malélanwala, and other places. These boats are“ ang Measures, 
usually bought up on their arrival with freight at Multén and and 
Sakkhar, where they are much esteemed and find a ready sale. Communications. 
Few, if any, return up the river. The principal imports are 6... and nature 
English piece-goods, iron, cattle, salt, and spices. The salt comes of trade, 
exclusively from Pind Dédan Khan ; the other items from the 
Jammu hills and from Amritsar and Lahore. This trade, such 
as it is, is entirely in the hands of petty traders residing in the towns 
and villages already mentioned. The principal mode of land 
transport is by camel. 

Since the opening of railway, much of the traffic which 
formerly used to go to Sakkhar and Multén, &c., by means of boats 
and the salt traftic which used to come by carts, camels, an 
bullocks, now comes by rail. Traffic is not so extensively 
carried on in Wazirabad and Rémnaggar as formerly. The deodar 
timber which used to be sold in large quantities for making boats 
does not find now such ready a ut is still in demand for 
railway sleepers. 

There are no periodical fairs for the sale or distribution of 
merchandise. There is a large fair held annually at Dhaunkal, 
near Wazfrdbad, in the months of May and June, but its primary 
object is religious; some 1,00,000 persons attend. Ploughs 
manufactured in the Jammu territory are extensively sold at this 
fair. There are Baisdkhi cattle fairs at Wazirdbad and Emingébad, 
both numerously attended, and much stock changes hands. 


SECTION O.—PRIOES, WHIGHTS AND MEASURES, 
AND COMMUNICATION. 


Table No. XXVI. gives the retail 5asér prices of commodities Prices, vacee ae 
for the last twenty years. The wages of labour are shown in *#@® Interest. 
Table No. XXVII., and rent-rates in Table No. XXI., but both 
sets of figures are Fey. of doubtful value. 

The figures of Table No. XXXII. give the average values 
land, in rupees, per acre, shown in 

Mort. e margin, for sale and mortgage; 
sii : Sale. | gage. | but the quality of land vires ac 
1868-69 to 1878-74| e-11 | yaa. | @2Ormously, and the value returned 
1874-76 to1877-78| 8-10) $—6| 18 80 often fictitious, that but little 

?|'~ 47 reliance can be placed upon the figures. 
Land recently taken up by Govern- 
ment for the new canal was paid for at the following rates per 
acre :—Unculturable waste, Rs. 3 to 5; culturable waste, Rs. 10 
to 15 ; unirrigated cultivation, 15 to 20 ; well land, Rs. 22 to 27. 


_ The Deput Commissioner, Mr. Trafford, supplies the follow- Weights and 
ing note upon the local measures of the district :-— measures, 


“In Giijrénwéla, ghumacs and marlas are e uivalent to acres an 
les; 22 inches = 1 kath; 8 Adthe or 66 inches = lkaru; 8 tarus iene 
y 8 karus broad = 9 sarsais or 1 maria; 20 marlas =. 1 kandl ; 2 kandle=a 
1 rood; 4roods = 1 acre or ghumao; 640 cubic feet acres make 1 mile, 
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Measures and weights for food grains.—4 jhods = 1 paropi; 4 paropis = } 
topa ; 2 topas = 1 daropa; 2 daropas = 1 pie; 4 pies = 1 maund ; 8 maunds 
2 tupas,or 124 pies = 1 pand; 4 pands = 1 mani; 6 tolas = 1 chittack ¢ 
4 chittacks = lyao: Apacs = 1 ser; & sers = | dhari: 3 dharss or 40 sérs 
== |] maund. Measure for cloth is called gaz, 16 girrahs = 1 gaz or 36 
inches. Measures for wood.—This gas is 3 inches less than the English 
yard ; £ pines= 1 tassu; 24 tassus = | gas, 


The figures in the margin show the communications of the dis- 
trict as returned in quinguennial Table 


Communications, | Mile. | No. [. of the Administration Report for 

1878-79, while Table No. XLVI. shows 

Navigable nvers. .. 82 the distances from place to place as 
Ihuulways os es 42 ‘ E 

Metalicd roads. 46 authoritatively fixed for the purpose of 


tumetalled roads.) 1192 | culculating travelling allowance. Table 


No. XIX. shows the areas taken 
up by Government for communication in tho district. 


The Chenab is navigable for country craft throughout its 
course within the district, and as faras Akndr, in the Jammu 
territory, about 50 miles above Wazirabad. Much timber is 
floated down from the mountains, and it is extensively used for 
buildings at Wazirébad. The principal traffic on this river, as 
stated in the Panjab Famine Report (187¥), is shown in Table 
No. XXV. The mooring places and ferries and the distances 
between them are shown in the margin, following the down- 
ward course of the Chenab river. There is no bridge-of-boats 
within the limits of the district. The carrying trade a few years 
ago, in timber from the Jammu hills, sugar, wheat and gi. 
by water to Multén and Sakhar, is important ; and the boat- 
building trade at Wazirabad, Ramnagar, Malahénwala and other 
places is brisk. A considerable impetus was given to both during 
the cotton famine owing to the demand for carriage for the ex- 
port of cotton. The boats 


istaate are pe abe agcaie 

PUNORr | REROUMS: «lsu aailes strong and well-built, and 

ee the Chenab boatmen are 

ss Ferry and reckoned excellent sailors. 

Reet ss | § | mooring placo.| Boats on their arrival 

Garhi... 5 Ditto, with freight at Multan or 

Kamnagar .. 8 Ditto. o 

CuamAn. Kala... 8 Ditto. Sakhar are eagerly bought 
> Phernke : itto. sf 

(af jamadpur 6 Ditto. up, and few, if any, return 

ve . pitte: up theriver. The actual 

Chuchak 8 Ditto. trafic down the river, was 


taken at the Kidarabaéd 
ferry, for six months, from July 1866 to January 1867, amounted 
to 8,200 maunds, valued at Rs. 21,600. This is independent of 
the value of wood floated down the river. 


The Panjéb Northern State Railway runs through the 
district, with flag a station at Salidoke ; Kamoke station, 5 miles + 
Gijranwala station, 12 miles ; Gakhar, 11 miles ; and Wazirdébéd 
station, 10 miles. The table on next page shows the principal roads 
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of the district, together with the halting places on them, and the Chapter IV, C. 
conventenoes for travellers to be found at each :— —— 


Prices, Weights 
and Measures, 
R Halting- Distance Re ks and : 

on Bike: Sues: " Communications. 
‘Gujranwala to ! Gujranwala .. Unmetalled, dak bungalow, sarai, anden- | Roads, rest-houses, 

| Nangal Duna camping-ground, encamping- 

Singh, leading 4, Eminsbad_.. Bungalow (private). grounds, &C. 

| to Amritsar .. j Nangal Duna Sarai, encampinug-ground, and rest-house. 


Singh. 


Sarai and rest-house. 

Sarai, encamping-ground. 

Dak bungalow, earai, encamp'ne-ground. 
Rest-house, sarai, encamping-ground, 
Dak bungalow, serai, encamping-ground. 


| Grand Trunk (| Sahdoke 
Road, from Kamoxke 
Lahore to Pe- ¢ | aurenwsis 
shawar -- || Gakhar.. 
| Wasirabad 


' Gujranwala 


Gujranwala to 
Jalalpvr, via 
Hafizaba 


Shekhupura.. 


Gujranwala to { 


Hafiszabad .. 


Waszirabad to 


Gujranwalse to { 


Ramnagar .. 


f | 


Shekbunura to 
Pindi Bhattian 


Kamoke to 
Ramnagar .. 


Vanike, or 
Lahore to 


Shekhnupnrato { 
J 
Kadirabad .. 


Kila Didar Singh 


Nokhar es 
Hafizabad ‘e 


Jalalpur oe 


Wazirabad 


Saroke .. 
Ramragar 
Vanike .. 
Jalalpur ws 
Pindi Bhattian 


, Gujranwala .. 


Mujjin Chak .. 
Shekhupura 


Wazirabad 
Saroke .. 
Akalgarh 
Hafizabad 


Qufranwala 
Kalnske 
Ramnagar 


Shekhupnia .. 
Chubar Kana.. 
Khangah as 
Sukheke oe 
Pindi Bhattian 


Kamoke 


: Butala ee 
; Ramnagar 


Shekupura 
Jbabhar 
Hafizabad 
Vanike.. 


Dak bungalow, serai, encamping-ground. 

Sarvi, with European room.*® 

Rest-house. 

Sarai, with European room, encamping- 
ground. 

Sarai with bungalow, encampizg-ground. 


Dak bungalow, earai with European room, 
encamping-ground, 
Reat-honse. 
A bungalow, encamping-ground. 
Sarai with bungalew, encamping-ground, 
Sarai with munealow, encamping-ground., 
0. 0. 


Dok bungalow, encamping-ground, and 


sara. 
Rest-honee, 
Sarai with bungalow, encamping-ground. 


Dak bungalow, encamping-ground and serai, 
Rest-house, 


Do. 
Sarai with bungalow, encamping-ground. 


Dak bungalow, sarai, and encamping-ground, 
Sarat, with bungalow. 
Rest-house and encamping-ground. 


Rest-house, earai encamping-ground. 
Po: do. 
0. 


Sarai with bungalow, encamping-ground. 
Private bungalow. 
Bungalow, encamping-ground. 


Rest-honse, sarai encamping-ground, 
Do. do. 
Do, do. 
Do. do. 


* Private property. 


The district is well provided with roads. The most im- 
portant is the Grand Trunk Road, which runs the whole length 
of the district from north to south 42 miles, parallel to the 
railway, but by far the greater bulk of the traffic goes by rail. 
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There is now a little local traffic in timber that still goes by 
road, to avoid the trouble of loading and unloading. There 
is also a road from Gujranwala to Sialkot: this road is bridged 
throughout, and metalled for three miles in the Géjrdénwala district. 
This road is eight miles in length within the district. Gujr&nwala 
to Dinanagar: this road is unmetalled; its length within the 
district is six miles. Wazirébéd to Daska, six miles, within the 
district. Wazirabdd to Sialkot, five miles, within the district. 
All the roads noted above are excellent in the dry season, and 
as a rule, fairly passable in the rains. The dé bungalows in 
the district are completely furnished and provided with servants. 
The police and sarai bungalows have furniture, crockery, and 
cooking utensils, but no servants. The canal, forest, and 
district rest-houses have furniture only. 

There are Imperial post offices at Gijranwala, Wazirébdd, 
Akdlgarh Badoke, Butéla, Eminébéd, Gakhar, Héfiz4bad, Jandidla 
Sher Khan, Kamoke, Khangaéh Dogran, Kila Didér Singh, Pind: 
Bhattidén, Ramnagar Shekhdpadra, with money-order offices and 
savings banks at each. A line of telegraph runs along the whole 
length of the railway with a telegraph office at each station, and 
an Imperial telegraph connects Wazirabaéd with Sidlkot. 
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CHAPTER V. 


ADMINISTRATION AND FINANCE. 


SECTION A.—GHNHRAL. 


_ The Géjrénwéla district is under the control of the Commis- 
sioner of Lahore, who is assisted by an Additional Commissioner; 
both of them are stationed at Lahore. The ordinary head-quarters 
staff of the district consists of a Deputy Commissioner, a Judicial 
Assistant, an Assistant Commissioner, and two Extra Assistant 
Commissioners. There are three 
tahsils in this district, vzz. 
Giajrinwéla, Wazirdébad an 
Hafizdbad ; each ¢ahsél is in 
charge of a éahsildér assisted by 
andib. The village revenue staff 
is shown in the margin. There 
are three munsifs in the district, 
having jurisdiction within their 
tahsils respectively. The stat- 
istics of civil and revenue litiga- 
tion for the last five years is 
given in Table No. AXXIX. 


Clase of | Tota The sxecniare ia et tbe 
olice. —_| strength ; district is assiste a benc 
guarde® of five Honorary Ma istrates 

—————= at Gdjrénwéla and of six at 
ee as Wazirdbéd ; by Sardér Mahtéb 


Cantonment |... ei e Singh of Butéla, who has 

= magisterial powers within the 
limits of his jdégir; by R&ja 
Harbans Singh, Honorary 
Magistrate, at Shekhupura ; and 
by sardérs Fatteh Singh and 
Nebél Singh who have joint 
jurisdiction in MA&nf&nwala. 
The police force is controlled by a District Superintendent Police. 
The strength and distribution of the force is given in the margin. 
In addition to the police force there are 1,223 village 
watchmen who are paid from the chaukidéri cess of the 
villages. 


K 


Chapter V,A. 
General 
Administration, 
Executive and 
judicial. 


Criminal, police, 
aid Gaol,” 
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The thdénds or principal police jurisdictions called stations, 
the panies or police outposts, and 7a4-chaukis or road posts, are 
as follows :— 


Tuhsil Gujranveala, Thanas (Police Stations). Akalgarh (also 


r called Alipur b 
. Imperial Police Stations the Maks 


Imperial Police Station .- Gujranwala. 


Municipal ditto .. Gujranwala. . dans). 
Imperial ditto «. Kamonke., re Chaukis (Outposts) 
Do. ditto .» Killa Didar Singh. |: grani cipal post .. Ramnagare 
Chaukis (Outposts). Rah-chavkis (Road Posts). 
1. Nanshebre cee : wee nbad 
$, Nanga Dune Singh .. P ra 
eS ae nia tan ae 3, Ubrnwala oo. se 
4. Eminabad e ee 4. Kot Khizri ee ee Imperial. 
5. Aujluh ee eo eo 
Rah-chaukis (Road Posts). 6. Ghakhar.. coc  o- 
7, Saranwali oe 
] al ee ee “i . ‘ 
2 Toureueenlé fe ee | Tahsil Hafizabad, Thanos (Police Stations). 
8. Gujranwa'a oe : 
4, Kangniwala .. < 1. Imperial Police Station Anfizahad. 
5B. Itawa -- ‘ .. Imperial. 2 Do. ditto .. Pindi Bhattian. 
6. Dhillanwall .. i 8. Do. ditto .. Khangah Dograr. 
7. Khoth ee a) ee 4, Do. ditto ee Shekhupura. 
8, Kamonke ee ee : 
9. Munhes ee ‘ee ee , Ohaukis (Outposts). 
10, Sacdoke .«. . ee 
. : 1, Vaniki .. 
Tahsil Wazirabad, Thanas (Police Stations). 2, Manawala +. = +- 
3. Sbamir .. -. > imperial, 
a. Imperial Police Station Waztrabad. 4, Sukheki Se. eS 
3. Municipal ditto oe Wazirabed. 6. Chuhr Kana ee ee 


There is a cattle-pound at ench théndé, also at chaakis Naushehra 
and Vaniki, and road post Ghakhar, all under the management of 
the Police Department. The district lies within the Rawalpindi 
Police Circle, under the control of the Deputy Inspector- 
General of Police stationed at Réwalpindi. The district gaol at 
the sadr (head-quarters) contains accommodation for 470 male 
and 15 female convicts. Life and long-termed convicts are trans- 
ferred to the Lahore Central Jail. Table No. XL. gives statistics 
of criminal trials, Table No. XLI. of police inquiries, and Table 
No. XLII. of convicts in gaol for the last five years. The 
Sansis are proclaimed under the 

aoa Criminal Tribes Act, and the 
children. number on the register on 
the 31st December, 1883, is 
shown in the margin. The 
women of this tribe have very 
recently been exempted from the operation of the Act by 
order of Government. The Sansis from time immemorial 
have been addicted to house-brenking, theft and highway 
robberies. They are being gradually reclaimed by employment 
in cultivating lands for the zaminddrs, and menial capacities. 
The men of the tribe are registered, and not permitted 
to leave their villages without tickets-of-leave, which they 
obtain on application at the police station within which the 
reside, and which they show at the police station in which 
they take up their temporary residence. The police when 
out patrolling look them up to see that none are absent with- 


out leave. 
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The gross revenue collections of the district for the last 14 
years so fur as they are made by the Financial Commissioner, are 


shown in Table No. XXVLII., while 

Tabet, || Acreage duty.| Tables Nos. XXIX., XXXV., XXXIV., 
|———, and XXXIII. give further details for 

| Acres.) Bs. | land revenue, excise, license tax, 

Gujranwala .. | 150 | 895 | and Stamps respectively. Tuble No. 
Hafizabad so | iz | XXXIILA. shows the number and 
Total .. || 230 | 60s | Situation of Registration Offices. The 
central distilleries for the manufacture 

of country liquor are situated at Géiéjrdnwaéla, Wazirabdéd 


and Hafizibéd. Poppy is cultivated in this district. The figures 
given in the margin for 1882-83 show the area under cultivation 
and the acreage levied on it. 


Table No. AX XVI gives the income and expenditure from 
district funds, which are controlled by a Committee consisting 
of 27 nominated members who are representatives of the 
various tribes inhabiting this district, and of the Civil Surgeon, 
Extra Judicial Assistant, an Assistant Commissioner, an ae 
Assistant Commissioner, the District Superintendent of Police, 
the District Inspector of Schools, and the three tahsildérs 
as ex-oficio members, and the Deputy Commissioner as Presi- 
dent. Table No. XLV. gives statistics for municipal taxation, 
while the municipalities themselves are noticed in Chapter 
VI. The income from provincial properties for the last six 
years is shown below in the margin. The ferries, bungalows 

and encamping= 


2#{|sf{¢1f1s{s {|8 | grounds have 
~~ eo — 
ponies of Pacome: B/51/5|8)8 $ already been 
ae eg ae ere ee noticed at pages 
Ferries with boat bridges .. | 6,196, 6,220] 4,407] 3,490) 2,917; 9,258 
Ferries without doen... | srass| 97189] Ta0sl 7e7a| 7607] gasz| cattle-pounds at 
Staging bungalows, &c, $18} 678, seal Sui} S83) 601! page 66. The 
Eucamping-grounds 8u6} 400) 1,083) 910) 936) 1,06) rae 
Cattle-poun:ia .. 2,244, 2Yls) 4,467) &,071| 8,866] 2,643 principal Nazfil 
Nazul propertiss 526; 448} | 879 1 228; 175 properties are 
Total .. + | 99,923] 17,851} 18,289) 15,893) 15,527/12,015] —-Well Panjab 


Singh at Ga i 


r4nwéla, well at Mauzah Lobidnwala, and well at Atalgar 


The Mahén Singh’s garden, although Nazil property, is 
under the management of the Municipal Committee ; and 


the Hiran Minar with Barédari and tank are at Shekhupura. 
The first three are leased annually for cultivation. The fourth 
has been managed by the Municipal Committee for the last 
14 years, which receives the income and maintains the garden 
at its expense. The buildings at Shekhupura are in charge of 
the Public Works Department, but bring in no income. ere 
is a proposal under the consideration of Government to sell them, 
and it is expected that they will fetch several thousand rupees. 
ea for other Government estates are given in Table No. 
XVIl., and they and their proceeds are noticed in the succeeding 
section of this Chapter, in which the land revenue administra~ 
tion of the district is treated of. 
K2 


Chapter V, A. 


General 
Administration: 


Revenue, taxation, 
and registration. 
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Education, 
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Table No. XXIX gives figures for the principal items and the 
——__— totals of iad revenue collec- 
1880-81,/ 1881-83.) tions since 1868-69. The 
remaining items for 1880-81 
and 1881-82 are shown in 
the margin. Table No. 
XXXI. gives details of 
balances, remissions and 
agricultural advances for the 
last fourteen years; Table No. XXX. shows the amount of 
assigned land revenue ; while Table No. XIV. gives the areas 
upon which the present land revenue of the district is assessed. 
urther details as to the basis, incidence and working of the 
current Settlement will be found below in Section B. of this 
Chapter. 

Table No. XXXVII. gives figures for the Government 
aided, high, middle, and primary schools of the district. There is 
no Government high school at Giijranwéla. There is an English 
middle school foe bays at Gijranwéla, and vernacular middle 
schools at Hafizabéd, RAmnagar, and Akalgarh ; while the primary 
schools are situated as given below. Besides these there is in the 
town of Gijr4nwaéla a high school in charge of American Mis- 
sionaries, which is a popular one, and is partly supported by 
Government. 


Source of Revenue. 


Surplus warrant talabanah .. 
Malikana or proprietary dues 
Fisheries ee ee ee ee 
Revenue fines and forfeitures 
Other items of miscellaneous 
land revenue ee oe 


Takstl Gijrdawdla, 


Kila Didar Singh. Chahil, Philloki, Khiall, 
Eminabad, Jalan. Abdal. Lalapur. 
Santpura. Chaba Sindbuan., Arup. Gondlanwala, 
Firozwala, Kot Bhawani Das. Ballewala. Bhanoke- 
Kamoki. Mandiala Varaich. Mattu Bhaike, Bupra, 
Miraliwala. Talwandi Rahwali, Butala. Mogal Chak, 
Badu Guraya. Kila Mihan Singh. Malxo. Karyal. 
Tahstl Warirdbad, 
Sodhra, Ladewala. Kot Jafar. Kot Hara. 
Badoke, Kilaske. Dilawar. Ahmadanagar, 
Gakhar Nicalapaka. Mandiala Chatha, Dhaunkal, 
Bai Jhattanuwali, Saroke. Wazirabad, 
Tahkstl Hdfizdbad, 
Pindi Bhattian, Kanlo Tarar, Shekbupura, Chuhr Kana, 
Jalalpur. Fanike. | Jandiula Sher Khan, j Kot Sarwar. 
pur, Kaliunwala, Kaloke and Varn. 


A Muhammadan school in connection with the Panjab 
University is partly aided from municipal and district funds, 
where most of the Muhammadan boys from the distant parts of the 
district get their education in Persian, Arabic, and Mathematics. 
A Sanscrit school is wholly maintained from the municipal funds. 
There is also a patwdéris’ school, in which the children of the 
patwéris and other candidates learn the subjects required for the 
office of patwéri, which is under the charge of the Deputy Com- 
missioner. There is a grant-in-aid school for the children of the 
European and Eurasian residents of the station. There is also 
in the town of Gajranwfla a girls’ school and several branches 
supported by American Missionaries, and five female schools main- 
tained from municipal and provincial funds. There is one school 
at Rémnagar.and Akalgarh in which Gurmukhi is taught. There 
is alsoa Mission school at Wazirébéd, which town is next in 
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importance to Gijrénwéla. It has already been noticed in Chapter 
III, page 26. The boys are taught up to the Entrance standard. 
It is aided by Government. A proposal has recently been sent up 
to Government for starting an English middle school here. The 
district lies within the Lahore Circle, which forms the charge of 
the Inspector of Schools at Lahore. Table No. XIII gives statis- 
tics of education collected at the census of 1881 ; and the general 
state of education has already been described at page 27. 
Besides the schools mentioned above, there is no other particular 
private school requiring notice, except one small Patshala main- 
tained from the estate of R4i Mal Singh, where many poor 
Bréhmans and Hindu mendicants get lessons in Sanscrit as well as 
their food, and a Muhammadan school at Wazirdbéd supported 
from private sources. There are several indigenous schools 
throughout the district. 


The Gujrénwala District School was founded as a vernacular 
school in 1856. It was converted in May 1860 toa Zilah school, 
teaching up to the Matriculation standard of the Calcutta 
University. Fortwo or three years a small number of candidates 
were prepared for the University Entrance Examination, but the 
attendance was poor in all the classes. As it did not flourish as 
a high school, the upper classes were dismissed in 1869, and the 
school has made decided progress as a middle school since then. 
The present main school is located in a pakka ee in Ranjit 
Gan) or old mandi. In this school building Ranjit Singh is 
said to have been born, and it had formerly a royal garden 
attached to it, the only remnant of which is an old date tree now 
kept with great care and shown to visitors as a relic of antiquity. 
The school is under the direct supervision and management of a 
Head Master. The Head Master has three Assistants, vis., 2 
ae een ae rae second English master, 
Rivenditare Middle Schoot| # Mathematical teacher 
sanctioned and} woher oe | 22amination| and a Persian teacher, 
non-ranctioned resulte, ° ° 
establishment, | Pupia on roll who work immedi- 
contingencies | March each ately under him in 
ships, muni. aor No. of passes, the middle depart- 
cipal and dis- 

trict. ment. In the upper 
ee ee ee primary department 


1878-79 7,214 10 
1879-80 7239 318 as there are five teachers, 
ee anne a0 0 three English and two 
1881-82 6,797 386 17 h 

1882-88 6,948 434 20 vernacular teachers. 


The lower primary 
department consists of three branches, each branch has three 
teachers. The branches are located in separate parts of the city 
and examined by the Head Master monthly. Figures are given 
above in the margin for each of the last five years, showing @) 
expenditure, (4) number of pupils, (¢) results as shown by 
examinations. ; 


There are six dispensaries in the pp ewnaices district under. 


the general control of the civil surgeon. Table No. XXXVIIL 
shows their working for the past five years, In addition to the 
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six permanent dispensaries, a new travelling dispensary has 
recently been started, which has been arranged on a scale which 
will allow of its accompanying the Civil Surgeon during his tours 
on vaccination and sanitary inspection duty in the district. 

This institution, which is a dispensary of the first class, was 
opened in 1854. The present building is situated close to the rail- 
way station and post office in the immediate vicinity of the town and 
due north of it, and consists of two main wards for male patients, 
a separate ward for female patients, a detached ward, a lunatic ward, 
and a dead-house. There is accommodation for 16 male and 8 
female patients. This dispensary appears to be a very popular one, 
and is freely resorted to by all haaees of the native community. 

There isa small church at Gijranwéla capable of seating 
some 80 or 90 persons. No chaplain is posted there, but the 
Chaplain of Sialkot visits the station every quarter or oftener to 
hold service, and sometimes the station is visited by Missionaries 
of the Church of England Mission from Lahore 

The portion of the Panjab Northern State Railway which 
runs through the district is under a Trattic Manager, whose head- 
en is at Rawalpindi, a Traffic Superintendent stationed at 

ahore, and an Assistant Traffic Superintendent at Jhelum. The 
great military high-way, known as the Grand Trunk road, to 
the north-west British frontier district of Peshawar, runs almost 

arallel to the railway line, and the portion through this district 
13 under the Executive Engineer, Lahore Provincial Division, sta- 
tioned at Lahore. The road from Lahore to Peshawar is under 
the Superintending Engineer of the Rawalpindi Circle stationed 
at Rawalpindi. The public buildings at Gujranwala are under 
the Executive Engineer, Lahore Provincial Division, at Lahore. 
The Chenab Canad which is under construction, and is being 
excavated to irrigate the waste lands commonly known as the dér, 
is under the Executive Engineer Chenab Canal Division, located 
at Chandnwén, near which place is the head of the canal, which 
is about 12 miles from Wazirabad. The forests of the district 
are under the Deputy Conservator of Forests, Gujranwala 
Division, stationed at Gdjranwala. The telegraph lines and 
offices of the district are controlled by the Telegraph Superinten- 
dent at Lahore; and the post offices by the Superintendent of 
Post Offices, Lahore Division, at Amritsar. 


SECTION B.—LAND AND LAND REVENUE. 


Under the Sikhs the revenue system employed was almost 
invariably that of collection by appraisement of the standing 
crop (fankut). General Avitabile alone appears to have 
assessed to a money payment the part of the district held by him, 
but even in his case the arrangement was not acted up 
to. In other parts of the district money payments 
were fixed occasionally for lands irrigated by wells; but 
in sai/a6 lands always, and in other lands as a rule, collections were 
made by appraisement. ‘“ Everything depended upon the caprice of 
“the £érdér, who took in cash or kind as suited him best.” In 
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addition to the land revenue, many extra dues were collecte. .der Chapter V, B. 
the denomination of adwdd, which do not, however, appear to have = 

been so high in thisas in other districts. The marginal statement Land and Land 
‘ shows the dues enumerated by Mr. Morris in his Settlement Report Revenue. 
of 1856. The principal artizans, The Sikh revenue 


Naser .._—s«ws Qrupee per harvest| blacksmiths, ‘weavers, tanners, aystem. 
from each well. & x 
cee. matripest i willie. :c., were taxed at the rate of one 


Top Khana, from .. ) rupee tage | |«TUpee per house. The inferior 
Holi .. Do. workmen (Aamins) had to pay 
nes §=6eight annas per house. Traders 
were also taxed from one rupee to two rupees per head, while eight 
annas per mdnz were taken for the cost of carriage to Lahore, 
unless the cultivator chose to transport the grain there himself. 
Grazing dues were also taken for the Belas in the river bed, 
the rates varying in different places. 
Mr. Morris speaks in the following terms of the effects of the 
Sikh revenue system :— 

“The evil consequences attendant on thissystem are worthy of 
notice, if only to show what tle effect has been on our present system 
of revenue collections. First, it made the people improvident : they knew 
that the more they worked and the larger their returns, so in proportion 
would the Government demand be enhanced; whilst the more idle they 
were, the less would they have to pay to Government. Thus was 
a premium offered for idleness. Secondly. it was directly to the advantage 
of the kdrddr that the cultivation should increase. It therefore became 
his interest to give over the land to those who would till it best, who 
were generally mere cultivators, Thus the rights of proprietors were 
disregarded, and the value of Property consequently decreased. The result 
of this depreciation in the value of property in land is that, instead of finding 
the village communities strong, with elements of stability in them, we 
see them weak, unable to afford help to each other, and one and all 
repudiating the principle of joint responsibility. The consequence of 
this kan (kankit) system bas been to make the people improvident to the 
last degree. They have never been accustomed to pay for mere or less 
than the actual return of the crop. They do not understand providing 
for the exigencies of a bad season by laying by from a gocd one; conse- 
quently fixed and regular money payments are very-unpopular with them. 
Again, formerly they always looked to Government for help in sinking 
wells, &c. This help they readily got from the kdrddre, who were 
personally interested in extending the cultivation, The result is that now 
they can do nothing for themeelves.” 


In spite however of its faults, the system appears, upon Mr 
Morris’ own testimony already quoted, to have Need wonderfully 
successful in promoting the extension of cultivation in a tract - 
which, prior to the period of Sikh rule, was practically an unculti- 
vated waste, inhabited only by pastoral and nomad tribes, but in 
1849 contained 432,779 acres of cultivated area. How far this 
was the result of questionable practices due to “personal interest,” 
attributed to the £érdér, it is of course impossible to ascertain ; 
but, in one way or another cultivation was widely extended, and 
the existence even of “weak” communities devoted to agriculture 
marks a step in the right direction, and is an improvement, from 
an economic point of view, upon the purely pastoral era which 
preceded the advent of the Sikh 44vdér. These are facts which 
should not in simple justice be forgotten in judging the Sikh 
system. 


Chapter V, B. 
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The Summary Settlement of the greater portion of this district 
was made by Mr. A. Cocks inthe year 1847, that is under the 
Resident’s regency. A small portion, however, v/z., that formerly 
included in parganahs Wazirabad and Eminabad, was settled by 
Major Lake. e demand was calculated on the average receipts 
of the five previous years, after a reduction of 10 per cent. With 
one exception, vis., a part of the Hafizdbad parganah, the culti- 
vated land only was taxed, nothing being imposed on account of 
any extra dues. In parganah Hafizabad, however, out of a 
demand of 19,000 rupees the sum of 2,080 rupees was levied on 
account of grazing dues, or ¢vinai, in 34 villages. Considering 
that the Summary Settlement was made simply on returns of 
former receipts, without any reference whatever to the capabilities 
of estates, their condition, statistics, &c., it is not a matter of 
wonder that it proved unequal. In addition, however, to its in- 
equality, the assessment generally proved severe, and in some 
instances very much so. The following may be enumerated as the 
chief reasons :—TZhe great fall in prices, which told very severely 
in the highly irrigated tracts. The scarcity of money, the supply 
having diminished’ by the great falling off of receipts from service, 
and the demand increased by the system of fixed money payments. 
The increased oh saleade of obtaining money, in consequence of 
greater amount of security demanded. The deplorable effects of 
the two droughts of 1849 and 1853, as shewn by mortality amongst 
the poopie, and murrain amongst the cattle, the number of wells 
deserted, and the large amount of land lately abandoned. Itis not 
surprising, therefore, that the Summary Settlement proved high, 
or that every year the collections proved difficult, and balances 
accrued. During the five years of its working the balances averaged 
7% per cent. on the demand, which rose to 10 and 15 per cent. in 
the years of drought. The severity of the settlement, however, 
was inost felt in the highly irrigated tracts. For it was based on 
actual returns of produce, without any allowance being granted 
for expenses incurred, or reference made to the amount of capital 
expended before any return at all can be hoped for. Thus out 
of the total balance which accrued on the Summary Settlement, the 
percentage of balance on the tract artificially irrigated was 29 per 
cent., whilst that in the £édir and alluvial portion was only eight. 

It was evident that a reduction of assessment was urgently 
needed ; and in 1850 (the district then forming a portion of the 
great Wazirdbad district) a Regular Settlement was set on foot by 
Mr. Greathed, who was succeeded in the following year by Mr. 
Temple. In 1854, the original district being by this time broken 
up, the settlement of Gajranwala was made an independent charge 
and placed in the hands of Mr. Morris. Operations were brought 
to a close in 1856, and Mr. Morris’ report is dated October 31st 
of that year. He thus describes his method of assessment :— 


“The following considerations convinced me that a light assessment 
only could work well and successfully in the tract—vis., the genera) 
inferiority of the soil ; great depth of water from the surface, the absenee 
of development of natural resources; the nomad character of the people ; 
their idleness and improvidence ; their thievish propensities and aversion 
to money payments; the absence of proprietary rights, and low value of 
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landed property; the scantiness of the population; and the absence of (Chapter V, B. 
cultivators. Under none of the Sikh rulers had there been any fiscal — 
administration conducted ‘on a great scale, or on uniform principles Land and Land 
which would prove of any use in guiding assessment. Rent-rates had Revenue. 
eige been heard of, and rates on land were very uncommon; 
still, I found on enquiry that rates on wells and yokes were universally Regular Settlement, 
acknowledged ; indeed so well recognized were they, that I discovered 1850-1806, 
that the variations of these ratesin the different tracts, according to the 
nature of the soil, depth of water, condition of the wells, &c., could be 
ascertained without much difficulty. Again, though rent-rates were 
unknown, still I was able to gather together rates which did not differ 
greatly from revenue rates, Thus, in the highly cultivated well tract 
it was usual with the Sikh kdrdare to tax irrigated land at the following 
rates per acre :—vis., 1 pand of grain, or 2 maunds for the rabdi and eight 
rupees in cash for the kharif, being equivalent to about 3 rupees per acre 
r annum. So again for darani land: it was taxed at 1 rupee per acre 
orsuch of the crop as came to perfection, being in facta rate varying 
from eight to twelve annas per annum on the whole barani cultivation. 
After rates come produce estimates, of which one-sixth was assumed as 
the Government share in irrigated land, and one-fifth in sat/dbi and un- 
irrigated, My first step was to divide off the parganah into a certain 
number of topographical circles in each of which certain prominent 
characteristics of soil, depth of water, and general resources were to be 
found pervading all the estates contained withinit. The khddir, or alluvial 
tract; the bdngar, or that lying next to the khddir; the deg, or the 
tract in the vicinity of land irrigated by the Deg naddi; the charkhari 
mahal or celebrated well tract; the matra, or another well tract, but 
inferior to the preceding; the adjoining bdr, or tract lying on the edge 
of the ddr; and lastly, the bdr.” 
The following figures show tho result of the Regular Setile- 
ment. They are exclusive of the demand nominally assessed 
upon méf lands which amounted (including the villages recentl 
transferred to Lahore) to Rs. 54,000. The reduction in the Khalsa 
demand amounted to 19} per cent. in Héfizébad, 164 in Wazirébad, 
and 184 in Gijrénwélé and over the district as a whole. 


e. || 2,234,790 | 1,883,024] 41,766 
« |! 1,64,270 | 1,87,117] 27,188 
1,59,744 | 1,328,737] $1,007 


66,788 | 49,757 |- 17,081 
37,297 | 80,528 | 6,769 
16,661 | 14,199 | 3,462 


2,91,578 | 2,39,781| 68,797 |: 
2,01,567 | 1,67,645| 33,929 
1,76,408 | 1,42,936| 33,469 


Ecarpt of dis- || 5,48,804 | 4,48,878| 99,926 ||1,90,746 | 94,484 | 26,369 || 6,60,650| 5,423,363 126,188 | 

But even before the new demands had been all announced, it Working of the 
became apparent that the reduction given was insufficient, and the Regular Settlement. 
assessment In some cases at least too severe. The reason of this 
failure, the steps taken to remedy it, and the result of those steps, 


are thus described by the Commissioner, Mr. (now Sir Richard) 
Temple :— 


“This assessment made a considerable abatement on the former 
revenue, But at that time prices of agricultural produce were in a transi- 
tion state, difficulties were gathering round the agriculturists, and it was 
soon found that still further relief must be given. The assessment of the 
H4fizébad and Shekopura sub-divisions was made by Mr. Morris indepen- 
dently of me, The Summary Settlement, thorgh believed to be moderate at 
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the time, and fixed at a deduction of ten per cent. on the average collec- 
tions of five previous years, had yet proved severe under the altered 
circumstances of the agriculturists, The regular assessment now made 
by Mr, Morris gave a further reduction of 17 percent, Herein tho intention 
certainly was to make a really moderate settlement, and the rate at 
which it fell—namely, one rupee two annas on the cultivated acre, with 
three-fourths of tho cultivation artificially irrigated—is 1ight as compared 
with those which prevail in highly cultivated districts. The best part of the 
irrigated tract forms part of the well-known charkari mahal (so called from 
the charkar or Persian wheel by which the wells are worked). But 
although in these lands the soil is strong and the crops fine, still the water 
is deep below the surface, the masonry and wooden machinery expensive, 
the labour of men and bullocks is excessive day and night, the wear and 
tear of cattle is great, and whenever their fodder is poor, as is too often 
the case, they sicken or die, and then the irrigation is brought to a stand- 
still. This of itself renders such estates unable to bear a high assessment, 
When there is the liability to unequal competition in some seasons with 
the produce of unirrigated lands already mentioned, Then, the husband- 
man is not well remunerated, after all this expenditure of labour and 
capital, unless his produce fetches a tolerably good price. Thus the 
general fall of prices throughout the Punjab peculiarly affected a district 
like this. Then, as already explained, the people were utterly careless and 
improvident, unaccustomed to the exercise of proprietary rights, and 
atrangers to those habits of management which the possession of such 
rights would induce. Furthermore, unfavourable circumstances in the 
seasons had rendered money assessments distasteful to the people. 
When I announced the jamas in 1853, I could see that in their hearts 
the people were unwilling toenter into any engagements at all for cash 
payments. No officer who had not seen these people from 1853 to 1855 
would believe how provoking and contumacious they sometimes 
were; some of them would even assemble in numbers and almost 
behave like a mob. Sometimes a circle of villages would combine 
to offer passive resistance to the progress of the settlement. Some- 
times proprietors would desert their land, believing that no other occupant 
would be forthcoming, and that they would ultimately be readmitted on 
reduced terms. Sometimes they would say that they would renounce 
their proprietorship rather than engage for any fixed assessment. And 
in this, asin all their other proceedings, they shewed a strong tendency to 
combine, Such behaviour, after the announcement of an assessment which 
reduced their burden by nearly one-fifth, induced the supposition that, the 
more relief was granted, the more clamorous would they become for fur- 
therrelief. The factis, they had not then learnt to appreciate, as they now 
do, the advantages of a fixed money assessment, and were anxious to 
revert to the old system of collection ; and, considering the real difficulties 
which at that time beset agriculturists, and the past history and character 
of the people, this is not much to be wondered at. . . . All these 
considerations rendered the Settlement Officer anxious to fix a low asseas- 
ment. Still, although Mr. Morris believed, and with apparent reason, 
when he made his final report, that the assessment was light, further 
experience proved that in some estates scattered over the district pressure 
ati eslated Time after time, as the collections came to be made, here 
and there estates would show signs of distress. The masonry of a well 
would fall in, and the owner could not repair it; the machinery 
would break and he could not mend it; the oxen would die, and 
he could not replace them;a co-partner would die, and his place could 
not be filled; a tenant would quit, and a successor could not be found. 
Sometimes a man would dispose of his property in land ia a manner which 
showed that he regarded it as worth less than nothing, asa burden to be 
got rid of rather than as a possession to be cherished. The recurrence 
of these cases after a settlement which certainly appeared moderate was 
very discouraging. Still there was nothing for it but to give relief 
in every case of proved distress. My predecessor commenced enquiring 
in these cases, which I have had followed up, It seldom happened that a 
whole estate was distressed, but only a portion. The abatement ordered 
was made therefore from the quota of revenue charged on that particular 
portion, Most of thereductions were granted in the winter of 1858-59, 
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on detailed recommendations submitted through the Deputy Com- Chapter V, B. 
missioner, Captain Eliott. I marched through the district in the spring —= 
of 1859, and saw many of the people; nota single complaint of over- Land and Land 
assessment was made, and those whom I asked expressed themselves Revenue. 
sutishied. The change in the temper of the people since the time when the 
settlement was in progress seemed remarkable. Captain Eliott now reports Working 7 the . 
that there are no more estates requiring reduction. I trust that this may Bettlemen 
prove to be the case, but I cannot but feel some apprehension, inasmuch as 
while I am writing this another season of drought is occurring. However, I 
trust that if any more cases of distress become apparent, they will be special 
and temporary. Very recently I meta large body of samindare of the 
district to consult about indirect taxes. They seemed well-to-do and 
eontented, [ was struck with the improvement in their appearance 
within the last few years. The reduction sinee the Settlement sag 
of the Settlement Officer amounts to Rs, 25,679 on 264 estates. he 
assessed revenue does not now probably amount to more than one- 
fourth in most cases, and never to more than one-third of the gross 
ig of the land. Most of the progressive jamas mentioned by Mr. 
orris have been given up—that is, the assessment has been maintained 
at the sum assessed for the first year without any augmentation being 
subsequently demanded.” 


The letter from which the above extracts are taken was 
written in January 1860, and in the following March the settle- 
ment was sanctioned by Government for a term of ten years, of 
which only two had still to run. 


In 1866, a revision of the settlement was set on foot by Capt. _ Revision of 
Nisbet, the old assessment having in the meantime been allowed Settlement, 1866-68, 
to run on. His operations were completed in 1867, and he 
reported them in October 1868. The revision was necessary, not 
only to correct the remaining inequalities of Mr. Morris’ assess- 
ment which had escaped Mr. Temple’s reduction, but also to revise 
s record which had been rendered obsolete by the restoration to 
their rights of numerous proprietors, whose lands had been 
transferred or given in farm by Mr. Morris, and by the return 
to the district of a large number of persons who had been absentees 
at the Regular Settlement. Capt. Nisbet thus describes the 
state of affairs :— 


“T soon found thatthough after revised assessment the demand 
for land revenue was far from being excessive, and there was no great 
distress, yet the rates fell very unevenly, and villages were either 
in one or the other oxtreme. Nearly one quarter of the whole district 
is found to be heavily taxed, while 716 villages are lightly, and only 
193 fairly, assessed. The general complaint I heard everywhere in 
my tours in the district was, not much of over-assessment but of 
inequality of rates in neighbouring villages. The very considerable 
increase in the irrigated area and small number of wells out of use 
betokens the prosperity of late years. Though at the present revision 
of settlement no great increase of revenne has been taken, every 
endeavour has been made to give relief in the way most needed, and 
avoid as far as possible great inequality of rates in villages of the 
Bame assessment circle, Some variation there must be always, in 
pee aha res estates diverge from the centre of the chnk, and partake 

ss of its charaeteristies as they approach the boundary of 
adjoining circles.” 


The Government share of the produce was calculated at one-sixth. The new assessment, 
Thenew rate pene ue a rate on water, and land revenue, frst by 
applying to the irrigated area a well rate, higher or lower accordin 


to the fertility of the circle to be assessed, calculated onthe assume 
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average profit of the area watered by a well in that locality after 
deduction of all expenses, and then adding to this a moderate rate 
on the whole assessable area as “ unirrigated.” The well rate 
multiplied into the whole number of wells in use, care being taken 
to see that there was no want of yokes or able-bodied population, 
and the dardzz rate multiplied into the whole assessed area, gave 
the new rate zama of the assessment circle ; and the seated 
thus obtained was then applied to each village area and the result 
shewed how the general rate for the circle would affect that estate. 
The total revenue of the district in 1866, including a small 
amount realized in lieu of ¢7rmz, was Rs. 5,28,554. The revenue 
assessed by Capt. Nisbet on the cultivation was initial Rs. 5,45,573, 
and progressive Rs. 5,85,827, to which must be added the jama 
assessed on the danjar land, which was Rs. 11,475 initial and Rs. 
23,234 progressive. Thus the grand total increase in the land 
revenue of the district was Rs. 28,496 or 54 per cent. initial, and 
Rs. 80,507 or 15} per cent. progressive. The progressive 
increase was generally taken in the tenth year of settlement. Full 
details of the assessment by parganahs or circles, with the amas 
and their enhancement progressively, are given in the appendices 
to Capt. Nisbet’s report. The announcement of the new assess- 
ments was received everywhere with the greatest satisfaction. 
Even in ¢fahsi/ Hafizabad, where the actual increase was largest, 
not a single village declined to engage. There is no doubt what- 
ever that the assessment everywhere was extremely moderate, and 
the absence of even a semblance of dissatisfaction would lead to 
the belief that it might have been higher. 


The new assessment came into force in fahsi? Wazirdébad and 
the charkart mahal of Gajranwdéla from the sharif dist S. 1,924, 
corresponding with December 1867 ; in the rest of the district 
from the rad: kist of 8. 1,925, corresponding with July 1868. 
The new assessments were sanctioned for a term of twenty years. 


The following table gives the dates of payment and amounts 
of the revenue instalments for each tahsil :— 


Tahsil en 

Instalment. Date. | ToLal: 
_ Gujranwala, Wazirabad, Hafizabad. 
Rabi . th June |i  —- 49, 240 49,406 48,718 
Do. Vth Jul i 49,066 49,370 48,524 
Kharif Tat Dacenlick 87,715 86,520 85,299 
. Ist February 37,588 86,306 85,263 

Total 167,899 | 612,910 


The cesses collected with and in addition to the land revenue, 
agcregate in no caso less than 
204 per cent., and in some 
cases as much as 


Zaildars, from 3 to 2 per cent. on the Govern- 
ment demand, 


Lambardurs (including sarpanch), 6 per cent. 
. .- from 3 to do. 


Patraris . 9 

School fund .. 1 do. 
Road fund 1 do. 
Postal fund .. do, 


5 I a aE a ee Ee EE 


28 per 
cent. upon the Government 
demand. The cesses are as 
shewn in the margin. 
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In addition, again to these, is the collection on account of 
the Local Rates cess, under Act XX. of 1871, which is fixed at 
83 per cent. on the revenue. 


Table No. XVII. shows the area and income of Government 


estates ; while Table No. XIX. shows the area of land acquired - 


by Government for public purposes. The forests have already 
been noticed at pages 95 to 57. 


“The dér is a belt of jungle which runs right athwart the 
Dodb, from the Ravi to the Chendb. It is about 1U0 miles long, 
and 40 to 50 miles in average breadth. The lower boundary and 
border come within the district of Jhang, whilst the tract con- 
tained within the Gijradnwala district includes 172 villages 
situated within the 547, and also on the skirts of the dér, that-is, 
partly in the ddr and partly in the open country. The face of 
the country is sprinkled over with low jungle. 1t is not studded 
over with lofty trees, nor covered with thick brushwood. The 
trees are small and stunted, and do not grow close together. The 
brushwood also is clustered into separate clumps. The ground 
after plentiful rain is covered with thick strong high grass, 
excellent fodder for cattle. The soil is flat, even, consistent, and 
rich : it is, however, by no means uncommon to meet with extensive 
swamps, and patches of low land called rohi, growing a species 
of grass known as pannt, much prized by the graziers for their 
cattle. After favourable rains, water is found in these swamps 
for many months, and they always serve as a last refuge for t 
cattle in years of drought. The cattle are cows, bullocks, buffaloes, 
sheep and goats ; they are of tolerable breed, and in most excellent 
condition ; their appearance testifies to the quantity and quality 
of their pasturage ; they go out to grass at considerable distances ; 
they are sometimes kept in separate pens and folds, and often 
remain the whole season in the jungle ; but they are mostly brought 
home to the village at eventide. ‘here are some camels belonging 
to the villagers, but they are few when compared with the vast 
herds belonging to Biloch owners, who carry on the firewood and 
timber trade with Lahore. 


The manner in which the property in these great grazing 
ounds was dealt with at the Regular Settlement is thus described 
By Mr. Morris :— 


‘¢ We will now proceed to the consideration of those lands which have 
no regular occupants. Who is the proprietor of the uncultivated? By 
universal admission the Government. Beyond the land actually under 
cultivation and occupation there isno such thing as a boundary which 
can be denoted by anything like a land-mark. There is no lins up to which 
the cattle may graze and beyond which they must not wander, They 
may stray or be driven in any direction. The villagers sometimes point to 
a deserted site where they or their ancestors formerly lived, or to a ruined 
well, and say thatthe boundary at least extends to that limit, Again, 
most of the villages have a number of colonies scattered round them ; 
now the whole community, that is colonies and mother community, would 
claim all the intermediate waste land that lay between the village and 
the several hamlets. But these vague pretensions can none of them 
furnish data for the demarcation of boundaries, and the villagers all 
allow that the waste land belongs to the State, with this reservaticn, 
that they consider they haye some right to as much land as may be 
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required for their cattle to graze upon. The custom regarding the tirn? 
illustrates the utter abeenes of a boundary. It would appear naturol 
that the camel ower should pay ¢irni to the estate within which the 
camels had grazed. But no, they pay to the rillage in which they hap- 
pened tu be residing, although the camels may never have come near 
that village. ‘Thies shows that the people consider the jungle adjacent to 
a calar vill as no more belonging to that village than to any 
other. Those which lie on the jungle frontier, that is, are situated 
half in and half out of it, cannot point out a boundary on the jungle 
side, though they can do so readily enough on the other sides: they 
usually manifest a strong spirit of encroacinent. But there is a vast 
amount of land, undoubtedly the property of the State, upon which the 
Government may eventually induce cultivators to settle. The interest 
of the State dictates that the property should be properly defined, 
Until it is so marked out, we cannot offer a proprietary right to settlers, 
Until such rights are offered, we cannot expect them to colonise. It isno 
less for the good of the inhabitants and occupants at present located 
there, that the limits of their property should be fixed, and their tenure 
declared. They will thus be taught to value their lands, and to cherish a 
native feeling for their homes: they will be secure in their occupation 
and claim their just manorial dues, The first step was then to prepare 
statistics of all these villages. An accurate enumeration of all the cattle 
was impossible, ‘he peope had the willand the means of effectually 
concealing them. Enquiry however furnished a rough estimate of 
sufficient accuracy ; men, houses and wells were counted. The aspect of 
the occupants and of their tenements revealed at a glance the character 
of the village, and its capacity for enlargement or improvements, ‘I'hese 
considerations, when all taken together, at once showed how much land 
the village could beneficially occupy. An allotment of so much land 
immediately round the village was accordingly made, and marked off 
with boundary pillars, generally allowing four to five acres to each head of 
cattle. Butthisrule admitted of certain qualifications and reservations, 
Where villages pointed to an ancestral site now ruined (7’’e) or to a broken 
well (Dall) or toa sheepfold, or to any other marks, and begged that 
their boundary might be extended upto that point, such representations 
were listened to, and doubtful points construed in favour of the people, 
their lands being allotted them on liberal principles, Places which they 
themselves or their fathers had occupied were, if possible, included within 
their new boundary, it being important to keep up old associations and 
make the people feel an affection for the soil, In villages lying on the 
edge of the ddr, permission was given to the people themselves to adju- 
dicate the conterminous boundaries, but undue encroachments on the 
bdr were zealously guarded t. Care was also taken that land 
capable of being turned to g account should not remain idle in the 
hands of parties who had no substantial claim. There were also some 
former rakhs such as Mahadeo, Kothalah, and others, wortby of notice. 
They appear to have been appropriated by the former Government, and 
used more for the preservation of game than any other purpose. Man 

villages were found within the boundaries of these rakhs. Thus in Rak 

Mahadeo there were as many as twenty-two villages, and the question 
arose as to how these were to be treated. At the summary settlement 
these villages were considered as having no pasturage land attached to 
them, and were all called on to pay a grazing tax for the rightof grazing 
their cattle in the Government rakk, Now, according to our system, 
all villages have had a fair proportion of pasturage land allotted to them, 
without having been called on to pay for it; it therefore did not seem 
just to me that these villages should be called on to pay, and that too 
for the right of pasturage in land which must originally have belonged 
to them, before it was appropriated by the Sikh Government. I there- 
fore ruled that every estate within the limits of the rakk, and without 
@ separate area for pasturage, should have the right of grazing its 
cattle within the ratk without paying extra for it; whilst every pre- 
caution should be taken for the preservation of the timber, mtinj, grass, 
&c., as well as for the collection of pasturage dues from the proprietors 
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of all villages situated outside the rakk, but who might wish to graze 
their cattle within it.” 


The result of the action so taken is thus discussed by Capt. Nisbet :— 
“The conseqrence of this liberal measure was that not only were the waste 
lands, fairly the sole property of Goverament, largely curtailed, but the 
people obtained proprietary right in areas so extensive that they never 
could and never hoped to cultivate, but which they have turned to the 
best account in pastaring enormous herds of cattie, on the dairy and sale 
proceeds of which proprietors live and grow rich. What a mine of 
wealth the ownership of these lands, even in their natural condition, 
represents can only be appreciated by a sight of the prairies of luxuriant 
grass with which this large area is covered after a season of even moder- 
ate rain, and by arough estimate of the nunaber of cattle which constitute 
the fortune of the bulk of the popalation. 


‘“ From the figured statistics of Chak Bér, it appeared that of the whole 
arable land, amounting to 380,410 acres, only 12 per cent. was under the 
plough; and of this only 14 per cent. had been added in ten years or 
since Regular Settlement, leaving 88 Pay cent. uncultivated in the shape 
of pasturelands. In chak adjoining Bdér of Hafizabad and adjoining Bdr 
of Gujranwala the cultivated area has extended in an equally slow ratio.” 

Amongst the items levied in addition to the regular land tax 
by the Sikhs was ¢iraz. This important impost was a tax on 
grazing ; it was computed on the cattle assumed to be on the 
estate, or rather to belong to the village, by a rate table applicable 
to one head of cattle of each description. The saminddrs then 
engaged for the amount sofixed. The camels were counted,and the 
tirnt due from them recalculated annually, the influx of camels 
being very uncertain. But with domestic and agricultural cattle 
the annual process was not considered necessary. It was thought 
enough to recalculate once every three or four years. All ¢irne 
was levied Mauzawar, and the tax-payer paid his éirnz together 
with the revenue of the village in which he happened to be resid- 
ing ; regard was had to residence, and not to the place of pas- 
turage. Inthe summary settlement made by Mr. A. Cocks 
in the year 1847, the cultivated land only was taxed in parganak 
Shekopurah ; nothing was demanded on account of tira. In 
parganah Hafizabad, however, ¢irnz was levied, and formed part of 
the summary jamma. In framing the assessment at the regular 
settlement Mr. Morris thus treated the question of tirnt:— 


t, ba 
was fixed; the reason of this 
emission is not very clear. However, the revival of this impost as a direct 


it, But substituted for it a fair tax on the waste and jungie lands, included 
im the regular jamma.” 

There are 50 rakhs in this district with an area of 161,341 
acres. Of these 35 rakhs with an area of 153,185 acres are under 
the Forest Department, and 15 rakks with an area of 7,890 acres 
ander the district management. Of the rakhs under the Forest 
Department, 26 rvakhs with an area of 131,682 acres were leased 
during 1883-84 for Rs. 26,305—especially to the cattle owners of 
neighbouring villages ; the remaining 9 rakhks with an area of 
21,503 acres are reserved. The 15 rakhs under the district manage- 
ment were leased for Rs. 2,882. Several proposals are pending to 
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grant lands to Native Officers, and for colonies for the families 
and retired Officers 


Bullocks .. -» Rs. 0-12 | He-camels -- Rs, 1-0 ‘ we 
Cows ae es 5, (0-12 | Sheep and goats 0-3 of the 23rd and 32nd 
She-buffaloos .. ,, 1-4] _ per he : ® Pioneers. The rate 
Horses ee ee 9” 1-0 achis ee 1 f t . . e t d 
Donkeys .. oo =n UO 8 O irnt 18 as note 


in the margin. 

Many villages of the Hafiz4bad tahsil had till Captain Nishet’s 
revision of Settlement paid in addition to the regular sama, a tax 
on their daxjar land “in lieu of ¢¢rnt” which in chak bér 
comprising nearly all such villages, amounted to only Rs. 2,180 
or a little over 1 pie per acre ;a sum quite disproportionate to the 
profits gained by proprietors and the extraordinary increase in the 
value of live-stock during the last few years. The arrangements 
made at the recent Settlement are as follows:—The condition 
of each village in these 447 tracts with reference to population 
and number of cattle has been carefully examined ; where the 
culturalble area is very extensive, the bonus strong, the cattle 
numerous, the ¢zr#z has been remitted, and after allowing a most 
liberal margin of from treble to six-fold the cultivated area, 
according to the size of the village, for the grazing of well and 
plough cattle, the remaining arable land has been assessed at 
an average initial rate of nine pie, rising progressively to one anna 
six pie per acre. That thisrate is still absurdly low is evident by 
comparison with the rate per acre, often as much as from three 
annas to six annas, paid for merely a yearly lease of the Govern- 
ment grazing rakhs in this district where lessees have nothing to 
look to but the profits of grass during a twelve months’ tenancy. 
It was necessary however to fix such a moderate rate, that in good 
and bad years alike, whether grass crops were scanty or abundant, 
and whether murrain broke out and carried off half the cattle, 
there should be no difficulty in realizing this addition to the regular 
jama. It must always be borne in mind that though this assess- 
ment of the excess arable land is to a certain extent calculated on 
area, yet in no case has such tax been levied unless the whole . 
assets and resources of the estate warranted it. In circles of 
assessment where applied, the jama on banjér chaks gave an initial 
total addition of Rs. 11,475, and progressively Rs. 23,234 to the- 
regular jama of the district. 


Table No. XXX. shows the number of villages, parts of villages, — 
and plots, and the area of land of which the revenue is assigned, 
the amount of that revenue, the period of assignment, and the 
number of assignees for each fahsé/ as the figures stood in 1881-82. 

There are six Soom ay fei riage in this district. Two 
of these Réja Harbans Singh, heir of Réja Tej Singh, and 
Sirdér Jhanda Singh (Butalia) have since the regular settle- — 
ment exchanged their jagirs in the Sialkot district for the lands 
they now hold here. Rai Mal Singh, Diwan Karam Chand of 
Eminabéd, Bhai Rattan Singh and Sirdér Jowahir Singh also hold 
large estates. Sirdar Jowahir Singh, a brave soldier and a most 
loyal gentleman, enjoys as jagér the land revenue of Gijrdénwala 
Khas. age wae the revenue relinquished at Settlement to 
jagirddérs and madfdérs in this district was Rs. 1,46,121 or 25 
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per cent. of the total revenue ; further particulars relating to the 
Jagirs will be found above in Section C. of Chapter III., pages 37-8. 
The recommendations submitted by Captain Nisbet for small 
assignments may be thus summarized. There were 8,929 grants 
for support of religious endowments released in perpetuity, and 
representing an area of 5,605 acres, and an alienation of 
the Government revenue amounting to Rs. 4,939. There were 
also 1,919 grants, covering 1,357 acres, valued at Rs. 1,610 released 
for two generations ; and no less than 9,221 holdings rent-free 
for the lives of present incumbents, giving a tempcrary alienation 
of Rs. 18,283 in tha Government ena and representing an 
area of 17,521 acres. Again thera were 1,921 grants, with an 
area of 10,633 acres, and with a jama of Rs. 7,996, released for 
the period of settlement or during the pleasure of Government. 
The total area thus appropriated to rent-free holders was 35,116 
acres, representing a jama of Rs. 32,828. The area resumed was 
5,208, acres, with a jama of Rs. 3,689. The area held rent-free 
is large, and the number of holdings very numerous, but tuis is 
accounted for by the proximity of the district to the old Sikh 
capital, and the fact that the soldiers and servants of the Sikh 
rulers were Jargvely recru‘ted from this district, and obtained for 
themselves a::2 relatives numerous grants of land near their own 
homes ; and again, Gijrdnwdla Hselt was the residence of Ranjit 
Singh and his father, who were particularly liberal in their grants 
of a religious or charitable nature; and knowing the couniry 
round, it was easy fcr the donors to select the site of the grant 
when bestowed in the neighbourhood ; and again, the grantees 
themselves, with an eye to opportunities for seeking future 
favours, were glad to settle down within easy reach of their 
patrons. Captain Nisbet thus discussed his recommeiadations :— 
“Large as the area an‘! amount of jama now alienated ix favour of 
madfiddrs is, only 5,G05 acres, representing a jama of Rs, 4,989 are released in 
perpetuity; so the remaining 29,511 acres, with a jama of Rs. 27,889, 
will eventually lapse to Goveri:ment; and a large number of these are 
grants for suppoii«f a host of Hindu and Muhammadan shrines, nesriy 
every village having three or four of such places, the residence of certuin 
idle hereditary servitors, and the resort often of vagrants or ill-disposed 
vicious persons. The district is over-run with Masjids, Thaékurdwaras, 
Dharmsalis, and places utterly devoid of ornament, and actually an eye- 
sore from the state of disrepair in which they are kept, and if there was 
no maéf grant allowed, half of them would disappear. 
At the regular Settlement a very large number of petty 
inams were continued. Mr. Morris thus describes their origin :— 
“The system of granting indms to industrious proprietors, and even 
cultivators, was much in vogue with the Sikhs, more especially with their 
most famous kdérdérs, as SAwan Mal and others. The tndm was either in 
the form of a well held rent-free, or share ofa well. . . . At the 
Summary Settlement . . . . these inéms were in great measure 
resumed, the dambardars’ fees being considered as more than an equivalent 
for them. . . . The claims for indmse in the Gijrénwiéla and Wazirdbad 
parganas have not proved very numerous; when proved, an equivalent for 
the amount claimed has been giveui in land, whicti has been declared 
rent-free. Butin the Hafizdbad parganah we find the ‘ndms increasin 
in importance, and by no means unfrequently meet with the third and 
fourth portion of an estate so held. The origin of this system may be 
easily accounted for, This tract has only been biought under cultivation 
M 
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within the last 20 or 25 years. The inhabitants were originally a nomad 
race, very averse to a settled life and agricultural pursuits. As an 
inducement to them therefore to settle and cultivate the soil, large indma 
were granted, which have held good and been in force up to the present 
day. In the Hafizivad parganah, so strong was the popular feeling in 
favour of these indms, that notwithstanding the summary settlement, and 
introduction of our revenue system, the dambarddre instead of realizing 
their hay-pachotra have continued enjoying their old indms.” 

Captain Nisbet thus describes the manner in which he dealt 


with these ¢7éms:-— 

‘‘ As these tndms were originally granted as rewards for industry, for 
the improvement of the land and extension of the culti-ation, ata time 
when the land revenue demands were so high as to leave little or no 
margin of profit to proprietors, under the moderate assessments of thie 
British rule, such incentives to the extension of cultivation are unnecessary. 
I found 17 villages in which proprietors enjoyed one-half, one-third or 
one-fourth the revenue as iném; but as this indulgence was distinctly stated 
to be for the period of scttlement only, no injustice would have been 
done in at once resuming them. In all other cases an equivalent for the 
tndm had been given at last settlement in the shape of a maéfi grant of 
@ well or a share of a well for one or more lives, which could not be 
interfered with. Ultimately, under the orders contained in Financial 
Commissioner's No. 6,436, dated 5th November 1867, a gradual extinction 
of these grants was directed—viz., where at the former settlement one- 
half jama was enjoyed a8 indm, at the present settlement only one-third 
was to be granted; and where the formcr 7zdém was one-third of the yama 
only one-sixth would remain, The reduction in the inédms was announced 
before the revised jamas, as if this had not been done, in view of the 
large increase of cultivation in the Halizabad tehsil, admitting of consider- 
able enhancement of jama, the tndms though nominally reduced would 
have been larger than they had ever been before. It has been thoroughly 
explained that these indms are only for the term of settlement, and are a 
fixed cash amount,” 

Thus the amount of these small grants, for which the justi- 


fication has long ago ceased to exist, will gradually be reduced. 
The following figures show the smaller assignments as they stood 
at the Settlement of 1868 :— 


No. of Aren cul- | Valneof 
Detail of Magft grants Total area. tivated. grant. 
Grants Released in Perpetuity. 
In behalf of Mnsiid ee ee 898 1,240 1,150 1,200 
” of Khangah oe ee ee 1,284 2,945 3,740 1,972 
» of Lakis woe de) cae 638 419 300 295 
” of Dharmsala ee oe ee 836 1,163 922 924 
” of Thakurdwara .. ee oe 294 359 331 8381 
” of Samadh oe oe ee 679 479 393 5538 
Total oe ee 3,929 5,695 4,835 4,932 
For two generations ‘i és ws 1,919 1,857 1,235 1,610 
For Life. 

In ald of Charity ee oe e 5,506 10,338 9,110 10,646 
» Of Dbharmarth ee ee ° 8,715 7,185 6,333 7,637 
Total we . 9,221 17,521 15,442 18,283 

For period of Settlement ee ee s 227 264 1 3 
Subject to will of Government we ea 1,540 9,544 6,797 7,196 
Inam oe es oe : 154 825 653 661 
Total _ ‘ws 1,921 30,633 7.669 7,998 
Total of grants released .. 16,990 $5,116 29,081 $2,828 
Government Revenue, 4,43,787 

Likely to lapse, being in life tenure: 

(a) Value of whole village eo oe ee ee eo oo ee 14,880 
(5) Valueinehared do. - es se az e ee a 18,500 
Total ee ee ee ee ee ee 44.76.6387 
Add likely to lapse, value of Reza wacf, viz., 28,011 acres oe = we | = 26,279 
Total ee ee ee ee ee §,02,916 
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At the census of 1881, all places possessing more than 
5,000 inhabitants, all municipalities, and all head 
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uarters of si 
districts and military posts were classed as towns. Wades this Towns, Municl- 
rule the following places were returned as the towns of the 
Gijrénwéla district -— 


Town. Persons. 


Males. Females, 


ee 


Gujranwala .. ae 22,884 12,345 10,589 
Gujranwala... ee wf Eminabaud _.. “e 6,826 2,928 2,058 
Kila Didar Singh .: 2,622 1,500 1,323 
asietad a a Bees 8,793 7,607 
‘4 AmNnngar a 6,83 8,544 8,288 
Wasirabad a A Sadhta” Se hats 4,464 2.202 2262 
Akalyarh oe ae 4,312 2147 2,165 
Pindi Bhattian a 3,528 1.7&8 1,740 
{ Hatizabad ... és 2,453 1,299 1,164 

Jalalpur oe ‘ 


The distribution by religion of the population of these towns 
and the number of houses in each are shown in Table No. XLIITI. 
while further particulars will be found in the Census Report 
in Table No. XIX. and its appendix and Table No. XX. The 
remainder of this chapter consists of a detailed description of 
each town, with a brief notice of its history, the increase and 
decrease of its population, its commerce, manufactures, municipal 
government, institutions, and public buildings; and statistics 
of births and deaths, trade cad manufactures, wherever figures 
are available. 

The town of Gdjrénw: lies in north latitude 32° 9’ 30”, 
longitude 74° 14’ east, and contains a population of 22,884 
souls. It is situated on a sligntly elevated alsin with but little 
diversity of level. The neighbouring country for a long distance 
is fairly well wooded, and several fruit and flower gardens 
surround the town. The town is completely surrounded by a 
wall with seven gates, and four other gates which are closed for 
passing of goods liable to octroi. To the north, less than a quarter 
of a mile from the town, lie the civil lines and public offices ; 
while about half a mile south of the city is the encamping-ground 
and supply depdt for troops. To the north and east from the 
town lie the post office, the dé bungalow, and the railway 
station close to the town. The ee is traversed by two main streets 
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running respectively from east to west and from nerth to south. 
The streets are, as a rule, well metalled, though many of them are 
narrow and crooked, as usually is the case in Panjab cities. A 
sufficient staff of d47sk¢is, and sweepers with proper supervising 
agency is permanently employed for the purpose of sanitation. 
The principal building of architectural interest is the Sumaddh 
of Mahdén Singh, rather of Ranjit Singh, wit':in the city walls, 
and a Barddari in the Mahan Singh’s garden, which is now used 
for pt-blic meetings. Close by is a lofty cupola, covering a por- 
tion of tue ashes of the great ruler himself. Properly speaking 
tse town of Gajrénwala traces its origin toa tribe called Gajars, 
but when Ranjit Singh rose to power, it changed wth. his fortune 
from a village into a city. But it cannot be stated with accuracy 
vw’ + was the real founder, and litule is known of its early history 
except that the town is of modern growth, aud owes its importance 
entirely to the father and grz:.dfather of Maharéja Ranjit Singh, 
whose capital it was during the early veriod of Sikh power. 
Ranjit Singh himself was born at Gujranwéla, and made it his 
heud-quarters during the years which preceded the establishment 
of his surremacy and his occupation of Lahore. Several large 
dwellings, the architecture of which is essentially Sikh, substantial 
and somewhat cumbrous, occur in the main streets, which are five 
in number, and from 15 to 20 feet in width : thongh the remainder 
of the town is a confused system of narrew tortuous lanes, ending 
Zor tne most part in cals de sac. The municipality of Gajranwala 
waa first constituted in 1862-63 ; it “3 a municipality of the 2nd 
class. The Committee consist: of the Deputy Com iissioner as 
President, the Civil Surgeon, Assistant Commissioner and District 
Superintendent Police as ex-officio nembers, and seven non- 
official members nominated by the Deputy Commissioner. Table 
No. XLV shows the income of the municipality for the last five years. 
It is chiefly derived from octroi levied at different rates on the 
value ofall articles and goods liableto octroi under the rules sanctioned 
by Local Government. Gijrénwéla is the chief commercial depot 
in the district, collecting food grains, rice, gév, from the surround- 
ing villages. It is also the chief market for brass and copper 
vessels, which are exported to distant districts to a considerable 
extent. There are several w:ll-to-do native bankeis. There are 
also a good many potters who make fine carthen vessels, such as 
cups, glasses, kc. Lungis, dotahis, khes, and Ludhiéné cloth are 
manufactured by the native weavers. Phulkaris and chops and 
bighs are the best specimens of needle-work by the native Hindu 
women of the Bhabra caste. An interesting note on these by Mr. 
Steel will be found in the “ Selections from Panjéb Government 
Records,” No. 22 of 1881-82, pages 64 to 67. 


The principal institutions of ‘he town are the Babbage Dis- 
ensary—a fine building—the rolice lines, the district school, and 
the district jail. There is also a library and reading-room named 
after Colonel Harington in the Bérddari in Mahan Singh’s garden. 
A museum is attached to this library. The remaining publie 
buildings and offices are—the Deputy ‘Coawioasts courts and 
district offices, the Treasury building, the Sessions house, the 
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police office, the railway station, and the post office. To the 
north and west of the town there are two old tanks and an old 
sarat of large size opposite the Lahori gate. The ¢ahsi/ oe 
is between the sara and the dék bungalow. There is alsoa chure 
and cemetery close to the railway station. There is a Christian 
School for Eurasian and Native Christian boys and girls attached 
to the sarat. Within the city there are two schools—viz., 
1 English Middle School, and 1 American Mission School which 
teaches up io the Entrance standard. There is also a Zenana 
school maintained by the American Mission. There are also five 
municipal female heals viz., 8for Hindus and 2 for Muham- 
madans, which receive a monthly grant-in-aid. The population 
as ascertained at 
Seas pone the enumeration of 
enumeration, Cones: Persons. : 1868, 1875 and 
1881 is shown in 
the margin. It is 
difficult to ascer- 
tain the precise 
limits within which 
the enumerations 
of 1868 and 1875 were taken. The details in the margin give the 
—, population of suburbs. The figures for 
the population within municipal limits 
according to the census of 1868 are 
taken from the published tables of the 
census of 1875 ; but it was noted at the 
time that their accuracy was in many 
cases doubtful. The Deputy Commis- 
sioner in the district report on the census of 1881 attributes the 
increase of population to the opening of the railway. The 
constitution of the population by religion and the number of 
occupied houses are shown in Table No. XLIII. Details of sex 
will be found in Table No. XX of the Census Report of 1881. 
The annual birth and death-rates per mile of population 
since 1868 
are given 
Females. |} Persons.;| Males. | Females. in the mar- 
n, the 
sis of 
calcul a- 
tion being 
in every 
case the 
figures of 
the most 
recent 
Census. 
Theactual 
number of 
births and deaths registered during the last five years is shown 
in Table No. XLIYV. 
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Eminabdd is a town of 5,886 inhabitants, and is situated to 
the south-east of Gijrdnwala, ata distance of eight miles on the 
Gijranwéla and Amritsar road. It is the birth-place and 
family residence of the late Diwén Jowala Sahai, Prime 
Minister to his Highness the Raja of Jammu, and the town 
is remarkable only as being the residence of the Jammu Diwans. 
It has several streets, a grain market, a police chauki, and a 
school-house, and one or two Diwadn’s gardens. There is a private 
bungalow, which is used by officers on duty. The Municipal 
Committee consists of five members nominated by the Deputy 
Commissioner. Its income for thie last years is shown in Table 
No. XLV. and is derived entirely from octroi. A cattle-fair is 
also held annually during April. Eminaébad, now a place of no 
importance except for its annual cattle fair, is perhaps the most 
ancient of the existing towns in the district. Particulars, how- 
ever, of its early history are not recorded. It figures in the Ayin 
Akbar as head: quarters of a large mahal, and possesses fine ruins 
of Muhammadan architecture belonging to the Imperial times. 
The population as ascertained at the enumerations of 1868 and 
1881 is shown in the margin. 


| d e e e 
Yenr of | porcons. | Males, |Fomntes.| Lie Deputy Commissioner in 


siege the district report of the census 
see ees oe of 1881 attributed the decrease 
sel 3. | 6,886 | 2,028 of population to the opening of 


the railway. The constitution of 
the population by religion and the number of occupied houses 
are shown in Table No. XLIII. Details of sex will be found in 
Table No. XX. of the Census Report of 1881. 


Kila Didér Singh is a rural town of some importance, owing 
to its situation on the Gujrdn- 
wala and Héfizabdéd road, which 
is much used for wheeled traffic. 
—| Its population is 2,822 souls. 
oo A broad well metalled dazdér 
: runs from north to south. There 
is a sarat and rest-house, a ¢héna 
and a primary school. The population as ascertained at the 
enumerations of 1868 and 1881 is shown in the margin. The 
constitution of the population by religion and the number of 
occupied houses are shown in Table No. XLIII. Details of sex will 
be found in Table No. XX. of the Census Report of 1881. 
Waztfrabad is next in importance to Gujrénwéla, and lies 21 
miles to the north-west of Gdjranwala. It contains a population 
of 16,462 souls according to the census of 1881. It is situated on 
the right bank of the Chenab river, at a distance of a mile from the 
river, and is surrounded on the north and west sides by a nallah 
known as the Palkhu stream. The Panjéb Northern State Rail- 
way and the Grand Trunk road from Lahore to Peshéwar pass 
close to it on the west side. It is now connected with Sidlkot by 
a branch railway opened on the Ist January 1884, It is surrounded 
by a wall with four main gates, and it has a long open bazdr 


Year of | Persons.| Males. Females. 


census, 


1868... 2,204 1,160 
1881 .. 2,822 1,600 
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from north to south well metalled throughout, and a fine broad 
bazar from east to west. The other streets, as a rule, though 
narrow, are well paved, and there is a reyular conservancy estab- 
lishment paid for the sanitation of the town. The town is said to 
have been founded by Wazir Khan in the time of Shéh Jahan, 
but the rise of the town to importance is even more recent than 
that of Gujranwala. It is first heard of in history as falling into 
the hands of Gurbakhsh Singh, a retainer of Charrat Singh, at the 
timie when the latter extended his power in the northern part of 
this district. Allusion has been already made to the family of 
Gurbakhsh Singh and the ultimate absorption of its estates by Ranjit 
Singh. During the rule of the Maharaja, Wazirdbéd became for 
a time the head-quarters of General Avitabile, under whose hands 
a completely new town grew up. As laid out by him, Wazirabad 
is a parallelogram in shape enclosed by an irregular brick wall. 
Within is a broad and straight dasér running from end to end, 
and crossed at right-angles by minor streets, also straight and of 
good width ; the whole being marked by an almost entire absence 
of the tortuous cu/s de sac so genera] in towns of purely native 
design. The housesare of brick, both kiln-burnt and sun-dried, 
the latter predominating. There are no buildings of peculiar size 
or interest. Under British rule, Wazirdbéd was for a time head- 
quarters of a district, which included the present districts of Sialkot 
and Gujranwala together with parts of Gurdéspur and Lahore. 
This district being broken up in 1852, Wazirébad lapsed to the 
position of head-quarters of a sub-collectorate. On the opening of 
the works for the Northern State Railway, the town, situated at 
one extremity of an important section of the railroad, and in the 
immediate neighbourhood of the works connected with the Chenéb 
bridge (one of the most arduous undertakings of the enterprise), 
again became the site of a numerous European colony of engineers 
and others employed upon the railway works. The Cantonment 
for troops which once existed six miles to the west of Wazirabad, 
but was deserted in 1855, is rapidly becoming obliterated, and 
cultivation is spreading over its site. The opening of the Panjéb 
Northern State Railway and its extension to Sidlkot have immense- 
ly added to the commercial importance of Wazirdébad. There is 
also the famous Alexandra bridge constructed on the river Chenab, 
and several training works connected with the railway. The bridge 
of boats over the Chenéb has been recently abolished by order of 
Government, and a ferry train runs at present on this river. But it 
is under consideration to establish a public ferry here for the 
convenience of passengers and light traffic. The municipality of 
Wazirabéd was first constituted in 1866-67 ; it is now a municipality 
of the 3rd class. The committee consists of the Deputy Com- 
missioner as president, the tahsi/ddr as ex-officio member, and six 
non-official members nominated by the Deputy Commissioner. Its 
income from octroi, whichis shown in Table No. XLV., kas risen from 
the last few yearsfrom Rs. 10,000to Rs. 20,000 or thereabouts. Octroi 
is levied on all dutiable articles at various authorized rates. There 
is a considerable trade in timber, which finds extensive sale from 


the neighbouring districts. The timber is floated down the Chen&b 
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river from Akhn@r in the Jammu territory. There are also ex- 
cellent workmen and artizans who make boxes, d2dis, shoes, caps 
of nicely coloured silk, which generally attract stranger's eye. The 
are soldin large quantity. An important fair is held at Dhonkal 
in the immediate neighbourhood of Wazirdbad. At this fair, which 
is primarily religious in its objects, a considerable amount of com- 
mercial business is transacted. Ploughs manufactured in the Jammu 
territory are extensively sold on this occasion. At ancther festival, 
the Ba:sékhi, anumerously attended cattle fair is held, at which much 
stock changes hands. In other respects the trade of the town is 
not important. Timber, however, leaves a depét upon the Chendb 
in considerable quantities for Multan, and boat-buildiag is 
extensively carried on. The smiths, too, of Wazirdbaéd have a 
speciality for the manufacture of small articles in steel and iron, 
such as many-bladed knives, paper-cutters, &c.; and close by, 
within a mile of the town, is the village of Nizamabad, once 
celebrated in the Panjéb for the excellence and finish of its fire- 
arms and other warlike implements. There is a dispensary, a 
post office and a dék bangalow close to the town on the west side, 
and a ¢héna and encamping-ground along the line of Grand Trunk 
Road and the Railway line opposite the sara? building. Within the 
city there is a Scottish Mission School which teaches up to the 
Entrance Standard Examination. There isalso a ¢hdna in the city 
for the accommodation of the Municipal police, and close 
to it there are ¢ahsi/ offices and Honorary Magistrates’ court to 
the north side. The population as ascertained at the enumerations 
of 1868, 1875 and 
1881 is shown in the 
margin. It is difficult 
to ascertain the precise 
ieca | as7m0 |. |). | Limits within which 
15°346 | the enumerations of 
mane 1868 and 1875 were 
taken. The figures 
for the population within municipal limits according to the 
census of 1868 are taken from the published tables of 
the census of 1875; but it was noted at the time 
a Sth §=6their: §=accuracy 
Birth Rate, || Death Rates, was in many cases 
doubtful. The consti- 
tution of the popula- 
tion by religion and 
the number of occu- 
pied houses are shown 
in Table No. XLIII. 
Details of sex will be 
found in Table No. XX. 
of the Census Report of 
1881. The annual 
birth and death-rates 
per mille of population 
since 1868 are given 
in the margin, the 


Limits of 


enumeration, Males. | Females. 


Year of 
Covina: Persons. 


15,730 | 8,487 | 7,298 


Whole town f 16,462 | 8,795} 7,667 


Municipal ita 
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basis of calculation being in every case the figures of the most 
recent census. The actual number of births and deaths registered 
during the last five years is shown in Table No. XLIV. 


Raémnagar is a busy town with 6,830 inhabitants according 
to census of 1881. It lies to the west of Wazfrabad at a distance 
of 22 miles. A good road goes from Wazirébéd to Rémnagar, 
via Saroke, where there isa rest-house. The town has a verna- 
cular middle school, dispensary, and pene? chauki. There is also 
an encamping-ground witha saraz, which was lately converted into 
a rest-house for district officers. Here the munsiff of Wazirabéd 
holds his sittings for three months in the year—ie., after every 
two months, for the convenience of suitors living in the neighbour- 
hood of Ramnagar. The Municipal Committee consists of five 
members appointed by the Deputy Commissioner. Its income for 
the last few years is shown in Table No. XLV. and is derived 
solely from octroi. There is a ferry over the Chendb river which 
is known by the name of this town, and the income from tolls 
amounts to Rs. 1,000 a year, which shows that traffic there is 
brisk. This town, which was originally called Rastlnagar, was 
founded by Nur Muhammad, the Chattah chieftain, of whom 
some account has been already given. Under this family Rasdl- 
nagar flourished and rapidly grew in importance. It was 
finally stormed in 1795 by Ha jit Singh after a gallant resistance 
made by Ghulim Muhammad, who then represented the family, 
and, passing into the hands of the Sikh -ruler, received its new 
name of Ramnagar. Under British rule the population has 
considerably decreased. By the census of 1855 it amounted to 
9,192, the eens being over 2,000 in the interval that elapsed 
before the census of 1878; and the enumeration of 1881 showed 
an almost equally large decrease. 


It was on the banks of the Chenéb in the vicinity of this town 
that the army of Lord Gough was first confronted by the troops 
of Sher Singh in 1848. The town enjoys a reputation for the 
manufacture of kdpas or vessels of hide, used for the conveyance 
of ghz, oil and grain ; but otherwise it is of no commercial impor- 
tance. A considerable fair is held here on the Baisakhi in 
each year, at which the attendance has been estimated as 
amounting to 25,000 persons. Several fine buildings, erected in 
the time of the Chattah supremacy, are still extant. The popula- 
tion as ascertained at the enumerations of 1868 and 1881 is shown 
in the margin. The constitution 


Persons.| Males. |Femalos.| Of the population by religion and 
—| the number of occupied houses 

g5og | 4112 | 44se | are shown in Table O. XLITI. 

, 5 Details of sex will be found in 


Table XX. of the Census Report 


of 1881. 


Sodhra is an ancient town with 4,464 inhabitants, about three 
miles to the east of Wazirdbad, and lies on the Chenab river. It 
was founded by Ayaz, a favourite of Mahmid of Ghazni, and takes 
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its name from having once 100 gates, namely, saudara. Bricks 
are found in large numbers zm situ, and attest the ancient 
magnitude of this town. It stands ona slightly elevated tract, and 
has a well paved dazér from north to south. There is a police chaukt 
and a primary school. There are two good gardens, the property 
of the Sodhra Diwdns. A ferry known by the name of this town 
is in charge of the Deputy Commissioner of Sialkot. The po 

ulation as ascertained at the enumerations of 1868 and 1881 is 


shown in the margin, The 
Yerar of 


Persons. 


biti Males. | Fomales.| constitution of the population by 
ese ona) | religion and the number of occue« 
egg. | 4,743 2.410 2,338 ied houses are shown in Table 
ba ah ee tanta ce (a No. XLII. Details of sex will 
be found in Table No. XX. of the 

Census Report of 1881. 


Akalgarh is an important town, containing a population of 
4,312. It is especially noted tor having many houses of wealthy 
Khatris of the Chopra clan, among whom were Diwén Sdéwan 
Mal, Diwan Mal Raj and Diwan Ram Chand, It lies to the west 
of Wazirabad at a distance of 23 miles. It cannot boast of any 
commercial importance, It hasseveral nive gardens, the property 
of the Diwans. Its main streets are well paved and there are man 
buildings of gigantic size. There is a vernacular middle iael. 
a thdéna and a rest-house for district officers. The Municipal 
Committee consists of six members nominated by the Deputy Come 
missioner. Its income for the last few years is shown in Table No, 
XLV., and is chiefly derived from octroi. This town was founded 
by Pir Muhammad, son of the Ghulaém Muhammad Chattah, who 
founded Ramnagar. It was originally called Alipur. On the 
fall of the Chattahs before Mahan Singh, the town was granted 
by him to Sardér Dal Singh, brother-in-law to Charrat Singh, 
under whom it was re-named Akdlgarh. At first Dal Singh, 
had great influence with Ranjit Singh, but they quarrelled ; and 
in 1800 Ranjit Singh, having imprisoned Dal Singh, marched 
against Akdélgarh, The attack, however, fuiled, and was aband- 
oned after a siege of three months ; nor did Ranjit Singh gain 
possession of the town until Dal Singh’s death, which happened 
in 1804, The population as ascertained at the enumerations of 

——eeeeeeesssSsssSSsSsC“‘iéd GB and «18811 is shown in tho 
Year of | Persone.| Males. | Fomalos.| Margin. The constitution of the 
population by religion and the 
68 ws | 5,088 | «gent | 9.335 | number of oecupied houses are 
rsh] AHF | BT | 2155 | shown in Table No. XLII, 
ee ~~ Details of sex will be found in 
Table No. XX. of the Census Report of 1881. 


Pindi Bhattian isa town of some commercial importance in 
the dér tract. Its population is 3,528 souls. It lies near the 
Chenab river, about seven miles from the limit of the Jhang and 
three miles from the limit of the Shahput district. It has a good 
bézér running from east to west. The neighbouring villages 
receive their supplies from this town. There is a dispensary, a 
théna, a sarai with encamping-ground, and a primary school, The 
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town derives its name from the same tribe that gave its name 
_ Sst the tract of Bhattiéna. The 
Mees. |Fomales.| population as ascertained at the 
enumerations of 1868 and 1881 
2.256 | 32,095 is shown in the margin. The 
1788 | 149 | constitution of the po lation by 
religion and the number of occu- 
ied houses are shown in Table No. XLIII. Details of sex will 
be found in Table No. XX. of the Census Report of 1881. 


Year of 
census. 


Hafizébéd is a rural town with 2,453 inhabitants. The 
town is only important as being the head-quarters of a tahsildar 
and munsiff. It was founded by H4fiz, a favourite of Emperor 
Akbar. It has a narrow paved Jés4r running from north to south 
with a good slope for drainage, There is a sarvai with encamping- 
ground, a ¢héna, and Vernacular Middle School. There is a 
good European rest-house also attached to the sarat. A branch 
of the new canal will run west of Hatizébéd at a distance of 1 
miles, and the main line of the canal will run east of Hafizébé 
at a distance of 14 miles, It will immensely add to the prosperity 
of the agricultural classes. The matiniei ality here vill soon be 
abolished. Hafizdébad is an ancient town, being mentioned in the 
* Ain Akbari ; ” but except officially, is now a place of no impore 
tance. The population as ascer~ 
tained at the enumerations of 
1868 and 1881 is shown in the 
1060 | margin, The constitution of the 
‘| population by religion and the 
number of occupied houses are 
shown in Table No. XLIII. Details of sex will be found in Table 
AX. of the Census Report of 188], 


Year of 1 
oe sue. Persons.| Males. , Females. 


1868 os 2,293 
1881 . 


Jalalpur is a rural town, having a population of 8,253 souls. 
It hasasaraz with Senne er cuid, a police chauki anda 
Primary School. It has a large wall running round it, and rather 
a fine gateway. It has a well paved désér running from east 
to west. The town is not noted for anything except that the 
neighbouring villages derive their supplies from this town, The 
munsiff of ‘Héfizabéd holds periodical sittings here for the cone 
venience of suitors. Themunicipality here isabout to be abolished, 
The ruins of the old town lie some two miles to the west, It 
was formerly a place of more importance than at present. The 
resent town was founded by the Bhattis, who lost their 
influence under the Sikhs, The population as ascertained 
at the enumerations of 1868 
Persqns.| Males, |Females.| and 188] is shown in the mar- 
— | gin. The constitution of the 
ge | eee ae population by religion and the 
number of occupied houses are 
shown in Table No, XLIII. 
Details of sex will be found in Table No, XX. of the Census 
Report of 188], 
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The village of Shekhupura was not classed asa town at the 
Census of 1881, the population being below 5,000, and there bein 
no municipality. It is the head-quarters of a Police théna and 
is situated in the Hafizabad ¢a/sz/, on the road from Lahore to 
Shekhupura, and 22 miles from the former place. It is a town 
of some antiquity, and contains a uiied: fort, built by the 
Emperor Jahangir. Prince Dara Shikoh, grandson of Jahangir 
from whom it derives its name, is said to have connected the town 
by acut with the Aik xadd:.* The channel attributed to him 
is now the principal channel of the river. In the time of Ranjit 
Singh, the town was for many years the residence of one of his 
queens, Rani Raj Kauran, better known as Réni Nakayan, whose 
palace, a cumbrous brick erection, is the most conspicuous object 
inthe town. For a short time, Shekhupura was the head-quarters 
of this district, but is now of little importance, either commercially 
or otherwise. Its principal attraction is that its neighbourhood 
abounds with deer and other game, which rendeis it desirable 

uarters for a sportsman. It is to this fact probably that it owed 
the attentions of Jahangir and Déra Shekoh. It is the residence 
of Raja Harbans Singh, adopted son of Raja Teja Singh, who holds 
a large jégir in the neighbourhood. 


* There is a hunting lodge, a large masonry tank, and a tower. with 99 steps 
for spying game at a place called chakk munara four miles from Shekbupura, on 
the road to H&fizib&éd. A canal was commenced to bring water frum the old Aik 
Nulla to this tank, but by Diwan Sawan Mall, (and not by Shikho). Owing to the 
dcath of SA€wan Mall this canal was never completcd, but there are very distinct 
traces of it, and many greybeards are still alive who worked at it. It is shown 
in Major Thuillicr’s Map of 1859, On the other hand there was formerly a small 
canal from the Degh River, entering this district at Gayampur and tcrminating 
at Bhikki. This has been allowcd to silt up, but there is a project on foot to 
clear it out again, Water still runs in the upper portion of it in the rainy scason, 
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manufactures 
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Table No. II, showing DEVELOPMENT. 


DkTalILs. 


2 8 4 5 4 7 


1853-54. 1858-59. 1863-64. 1868-69. 1878-74. 1878-79. 


Population 
Cultivated acres 
Irrigated acres 


Assessod Land Revenue, rnpees 
Revenue from land, rupees 


Grosa revenuo, rupees 


Number of kine 
Pe sheep and goats 
ss camels 

Milea of metalled roads 
a unmetalled roads 


Ditto (from Government works)... ‘i 
| 


550,922 ‘ 616,892 
416,444 558,482 611,883 
837,852 889,448 887,066 


4,66,988 | 4,565,078 | 4,898,904 
672,078 | 5,93,840 | 6,71,514 


= 6,908,064 | 6,80,972 


. bac ° e . . . PY . . . . . 
° e . ° e e . . ¢ ¢ bd ° 
as a eed 
ee 


FP Railwayn 
Police staff | 370 620 528 511 
Prisoners convicted . | 1,251 1,313 | 1,683 1,442 2,854 8,858 
Civil suits, —number 1,671 2,857 2,754 4,531 8,718 9,893 


i —value in rupecs 


Municipalties,—-number 


ae —income in rupees 


Dispensaries,—nuniber of 
” —patients 
Schools,—number of 


—echolars 


.| 98,772 1,87,570 1,10,556 1,76,616 8,56,245 | 4,40, 206 


em em er TD 


3 5 
17,894 81,021 
66 87 


Nors.—These figures are taken from Tables Nos. I, ITI, VIU, Xf, XV, XX1, XLI, XLV, L, LIX, and LXI of the 
Administration Report. 


Table No. III, showing RAINFALL. 


ee oan arta. 
ZiSi#@igigle B12. 2:8 |S Ele /e 
io] se © xs % oo) @ 2) @ 2 fo 2] eo @ 
Sadr Katcheri cf | e | 319 vl 182 175: 913 a al 474 sl el 
Gujranwala 348 334 258 205, 174 178. 220; 294 131, 440 381! 185 252 
Wazirabad ..' 190 249 252 204 128 157. 218 221' 150 825 | 462, 234 
Hafizabad .. | 111 215, 217 184 164 158 163) 182 160 282 ; 253: 176, 271; 164 
Mananwala oy ee oe he gicwee S 92 | 182 84 140) 142 
Shekhupura . | Pile ha es ae | 60 | 162) 74: 147| 73) 108) 214 


¢ | 0 | 10| 11 |2 18 | x as | 16 | a7 | 19 


ANNUAL RAINFALL IN TENTHS OF AN INCH. 


Noter.—These figures are taken from the weekly rainfall statements published in the Puijad Gazette. 
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Table No. IIIA, showing. RAINFALL at head-quarters. 


1 2 | 3 1 | 9 | 3 


ANNUAL AVERAGES. ANNUAL AVERAGES. 
{ 
Ss Rainfall in * Rainfall in 
No. of rainy | : No. of rain 
MONTHS. days in each | tenths etna MONTHS. days i each | tenths of an 


inch in each | inch in cach 


A See month— 


7 76 Bs are 4 month— 
January 2 8 September - 4 21 
February 3 16 October oy 1 5 
March 4 14 November “3 ee 2 
April 2 10 December 1 8 
May 2 8 lst October to Ist J: UNUM 2 33 
June 6 3 | 19 at January to Ist April +] 38 
July 2 8 75 Ist April to lst Octo 25 =O! 194 
August 6 | Gl Vhole year 36 | 247 


Nore.—These figurea are taken from Table No. XXIV of the Revenue Report, and from page 34 of the Famine Report. 


Table No. ITIB, showing RAINFALL at Tahsil St: ions. 


1 | 2 | 3 | 4 | 5 


AVERAQNE FALL IN 1ENTHS OF AN INCH, FROM 18/3-74 FO 1877-78. 


TaHsIL STATIONS. | , 
lst Octoher to Ist January to Ist April to 
lat Januury. | Ist April. lat October. Whole ycar. 
| a 
Wazirabad s 5 39 200 253 
Hafisabad ss i | g) | 17 183 


Nors.—These figures are taken from pages 30, 37 of the Famine Report. 


Table No. V, showing the DISTRIBUTION of POPULATION. 


1 | 8 | 4 | 5 
District Tahail. | Tahsll. | Tahsil. 
strict. [Gujranwala _ Wazirabad. ; Hafizabad. 
Total square miles ar és se a 2,487 770 | 455 1,362 
Cultivated square miles Rss a oh 56 413 | 229 314 
Culturable square miles 1,000 122 | 113 855 
Square miles under crops (average 1877 to 1881) %i2 384 226 302 
Total population we ad - | 616,899 250,720 169,568 196,604 
Urban population da 25 roe ee 71,094 $1,592 32,068 8, 34-4 
Rural population ue bg ye a 544,898 219,128 { 137,500 188,270 
Total population per square mile .. rer sts 238 226 | $73 | 144 
Rural population por square mile .. e% ee <65 | 302 | 138 
/Over 10,000 souls te he oun 1) 1 | “a 
5,000 to 10.900 ede ore as Pe a I és 
8,000 to 5.000 <8 we ace { 18 4 6 
- 2,000 to $,000 oe : 15 | 9 12 
ag 4 1,000 to 2,000. awe 36 23 15 
500 to 1,000 = = ' 42 66 89 
g Under 500 - 7 33) | 148 375 
é Total Bk 2, <7 252 | 497 
i 
Towns " + soe 6,134 6,430 1,440 
Occupied houses .. J Villages 7 : 29/758 25,177 21.632 
( Towna es 2,933 3,157 924 
Unoccupied houses. 4 Villages ae 6410 { 8.211 8,643 
( Towns es ee | 6,982 §,124 2,014 
Resident families ss) villages, 2. | 107372 43,920 27,713 35,739 


(SR 2 TI EID 
Nots. —These figures are taken from Tables Nos. Tand XVIII of the Census of 1881, except the cultivated, culturabls 
and crop areas, Which are taken from Tables Noa. I and XLIV of the Administration Report. 
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Table No. VI, showing MIGRATION. 


BY TAHSILS. 


Distriors. 


Nore.—These figures are taken from Tublo No. XI of the Census Report af 188). 


Table No. VII, showing RELIGION and SEX. 


District. 


: \ 


Porsons. | Males. ' Females. 
4 


ee ee 
ee 
oe ee 


Persons ee re 
Males 833,605, .. 135,258 
Females - | 283,287 115,462 
Hindus .. 1 s “ 7! 69,518 | 87,804 
Sikhs .. = ze - 21,194 14,965 
Jains is ts re 316 261 
Buddhists a be - fe 
Zoroastrians de wd 
Muralmans a 242,466 210,174 
Christians ue 111 83 
Others and unspecified 
Furopean & Eurasian Christians - 47 
Sunnis... 4 ae oe : 196,163 
Shiahs... ics a ae ; 641 547 
Wahabis - si 39 
: Notg.—These figures are taken from Tablos Nos. IIT, ILA, IIIB of the Census of 1881. 
Table No. VIII, showing LANGUAGES. 
1 


DisTRIBUTION BY TAHSILS. 


Language. District. 
Gujranwala.| Wazirabad. | Hafizabad. 


Hindustani 


Natr.—These figures are taken from Table No. IX of the Census Report for 1881. 
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Table No. IX, showing MAJOR CASTES and TRIBES. 


1 2 | 3 4 | 6 | 6 | 7 | 8 | 9 | 10 
ToTaAL NUMBERS, MALFS, BY RELIGION. 
Serial Propor- 
No. ! tion per 
= ena Caste or tribe. mille of 
VI I i Persons. | Males. | Females.| Hindu. | Sikh. Jain. aaa foe 
} 

Total population .. | 616,892 | 833,605 | 288,287 69,518 | 21,194 316 | 242,466 1,000 

18.| Biloch 7? 23800; 1,484! 1,816 a Tae | » 1,484 5 

! 1! Jat 173,979 | O5,221 | 77,748 18,544) 10,390), 72,276 282 

2, Rajput 46,484 20,381 16,103 1,u84 8,075 15,21 59 

7 | Arain 21,540 | 11,473 | 10,267 fis se | 11,472 35 

17 | Shekh 8,557 4.495 4,062 4,493 14 

3, Brahman 18,080 9,816 8,264 9,635 167 | 14 29 

24 | Saiyud 6,339 3,295 2,944 : 3,295 10 

790 | Ulama 4,289 2,772 1,517 ; | | 2,772 7 

85 | Faqirs 4,155 2,425 17 08 a4 2,320 7 

21/N 14,474 7,751 6,72 1,039 | 51 | 6,661 23 

25 | Mirasi 12/224 6,395 5,829 oe. ook dl 61895 20 

16 | Khatri 21,301 11,752 9,549 10,369 | = 1,882 | 35 

10. Arora 30,079 15,685 14,394 13,591 Ov4 49 

44 | Khojah 3,458 1,715 1,743 he 1.715 6 

26 | Kashmiri 6,186 3,163 3,023 be | | 3,163 10 

7 | Sansi 2,887 1,579 1,308 1,452 | | | 127 5 

4 | Chuhra 57.91 80,78 h 27,127 7,006 | 87 | 22,785 94 

19 | Mochi 22,260 higuta 10,428 | | 11,832 46 

9, Julaha 26,249 14,065 12,165 10 | 14,955 43 

15 | Jhinwar 4,953 2,586 2,272 2,144 | “113 | 320 8 

28 | Machhi 17,001 9,146 745 +5 : 9,146 28 

22°! Lobar 12,64) 6,532!) 5,852 74 "949 6,189 20 

ll | Tarkhan 26,872 14,3350 12.522 2.359 2,166 | | 9,825 44 

13 | Kumhar 26,9:51 14,544 12,387 970 | 204 | | 13,370 44 

7,90 Ne 13 

| 523 | 15 

j 10 

j 5 2,694 


Note.—These figures are taken from Table No. VILTA of the Census of 1881, 


Table No. IXA, showing MINOR CASTES 
and TRIBES. 


' 


| 
! 
| 
| Serial No. in 
| 


' 
Census Table | Caste or tribe. Persons. Males. Females 
No. VINA. | | | 
| 
| 1 | 
| | ; 
| : a 
| 
6 . Pathan - {| 912! 492 420 
8 | Gujar ~ - so | 1,986, 1,976 710 
12 Awan : es ns ee ee 812 
43 -Kamboh .. i +} GOL) 288 | B18 | 
| 47 Mughal ze ~ ee | 827 405 | 4x2 
38 Qassab et ie .. | 2,884 1,202! 1,182 | 
42 Miah - +: 5s v70 $84) 4x6 | 
46  Doyar a - . , 668 939} O57 } 
| 56 Kajal os cs 551 807 | 244 | 
| 61 | Dari 3 ¥ 1 1,885 747 | 9:38 
| 64 | Chanyar on sie ‘a 4 v4 | 805 s46 | 
67 Lilari * ee ee ee ee Pa BY 
69 : Bhativa Se Ss + 745 417 | 241 
80 Rawal ke fa . | 2048 1.0131 1,025 
88 | Bhabra ‘i ia at ive 216 | 261 
' go Baziyar al id was 39 460 | 47 
| 133 Gagra ss 3% ., Me B80} = a7 
P 1 
| 
' | 


Nore.—These figures are taken froin Table No. VIIIA of the Census of 1881. 


Digitized v Google 
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Table No. X, showing CIVIL CONDITION. 


SINGLE. 
DETAILS. 
Males. Females. Males. Fennales. 

4 | All religions ds i 180,924 110,043 133,442 139,914 

Hindus bs - 438,600 20,355 26,619 29,055 

Sikhs “a - 11,401 6,126 8,485 8,047 

Jains of a 101 | 116 122 1l4 

Buddhists us Pre te as 5 se 

3 S | Musalmans oe se 130,699 | $4,401 98,178 102,568 

<™ | Christians be ty 63 | 45 43 85 
b All ages 6,423 8,885 4,000 4,985 577 1,180 
S 0—10 9,97 2,893 23 106 1 1 
> 10—15 9,430 7,404 660 2,506 10 37 
s3 15—20 7,141 2,331 2,802 7,534 66 135 
a 20—25 4,451 $48 _ 5,357 9,385 192 267 
te & °26—80 9°60 102 71104 9,404 206 434 
BQ 30—40 1,422 56 8,082 8,954 405 989 
2 40—50 10s4 43 oll | 7,509 1,006 2,448 
8 50—60 p20 42 7,306 5,607 1,768 4,281 

819 ! 2 7 


Note.—These figures are taken from Table No. VI of the Census Report. 


Table No. XI, showing BIRTHS and DEATHS. 


TOTAL BIRTHS REGISTERED. TOTAL DKATHS RECISTERED. Toral DEATHS FROM 


YEARS. 


Males. | Females.| Persons.{ Males. | Females., Persons. | Cholera. ag Fever. 
2 66 9,553 
2 1,558 18,128 
e i. < 480 2,187 | - 13,170 
11,435 9,619 21,054 1 64 10,718 
12,904 | 11,060 24,003 261 80 96,61 


Nots.—These figures are taken froin Tables Nos. I, II, VII, VIII, and IX of the Sanitary Report. 


Table No. XIA, showing MONTHLY DEATHS from ALL OAUSES. 


1 2 8 | 4 5 6 7 
Monta. 1877, 1878. rs79. 1880. 1881. Total. 
January 1,712 1,219 2,344 1,202 1,406 7,888 
February 1,087 1,036 1,977 942 1,172 6,214 
March 1,018 938 1,606 902 5,324 
sont 8 1,079 1,189 816 7 4,667 
ay 1,216 1,885 | 1,631 1,065 1,018 6,865 
June . 1,231 1,416 1,408 1,274 1,018 6,342 
July 1,032 1,088 | 1,206 1,188 868 5,412 
A t 848 #49 1,133 1,477 1,110 6,517 
September 861 1,3€5 1,190 1,567 1,687 6,520 
October . 983 2,519 1,809 1,497 1,601 8,409 
November 1,120 2,858 1,668 1,435 1,530 ,606 
ber ° 1,332 2,319 1,511 1,545 1,287 7, 
8 


Nore.—These figures are taken from Table No. III of the Sanitary Report. 
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Table No. XIB, showing MONTHLY DEATHS from FEVER. 


1 2 | 3 | 4 | 5 | 6 
' 
Mowra. 1877 iss, | asva, «=| asso. = | 1881. 
ee! —_— 

January 1,37 795 1,508 14 O77 

February _ 81l 651 1,266 | 047 $49 

March 7 611 POs 620 os 

— 573 701 H8 5D 501 

ay 861 1,258 8i7 Ths 688 

June e604 939 R78! 195 | 908 652 4,172 
July :5 Sill | (O07 | 656 7 57h 3,420 
A t 617 483 oT 1,047 628 $,452 
September 536 0 820 1,169 848 4,263 
October 655 2148 | 1,482 1,163 1,221 6,644 
November mn | 2,554 1,364 1,071 1.139 6,678 
oa} 900 : 1,077 1,)91 1,099 | “70 5,837 
TOTAL  G | 9,552 | 13,128 2150 | wy. | 9,651 | 55,228 


Notse.—These figures are taken from table No. IX of the Sanitary Report. 


Table No. XII, showing INFIRMITIES. 
aa ale a ane i 7 


1 s | 8 4 ! 65 tv} *# 8 9 
INSANE. BuIND. DreaF AND DUMB. LEPERS. 


Females.| Males. | Femules. Males. 


Males. Females.| Males. | Females. 
Total is 184 88 1,930 i 303 21 
All religions 4 Vinnges bs 164 | Go 1,697 OKi4 20 
Hindus a 40 | 18 429 | 61 4 
Sikhs a 1 | 2 14 14 i 
Musalmans sa 133 65 1,337 228 17 
Norg.—Those figures are taken froin Tables Nos. XIV tu XVII of the Census of 1851. 
Table No. XIII, showing EDUCATION. 
1 a ae | 6 1 a oe on ae 
MALES, MALEs | FEMALES 
ina ‘ . | ’ ie 
5 gs | =z as 8g | $e | Sg | 33 
= = a 2 
5S i: eo | EE S38 EE | Sai FE 
Be | a, | BB | se Pee | $21 ay | ae 
bE | oF ; | ae ~ c | Dh ! 
i: a an | <a n | a | e a 
Total 7,277 | 16,974 295; 180 | Musalmans 3,078 | 3,940} 296, 121 
All religions { Vitages | 4'489 : 10,995} 155 92 | Christians "22] "70! 16; 16 
Hindus | 98,574 11,001 oF 25 | Taheil Gujranwala 3,451 | 7,784| 210 100 
khs | 868 | 1,847 26 18] ,,  Wazirabad 2,528 | 5,510 | 59 67 
35 », Hafizabad 1,298 | 3,880 | 95 | 13 


Note.—These figures are taken from Table No. XIL1 of the Census of 1581. 


Table No. XIV, showing detail of SURVEYED and ASSESSED AREA. 


1 o.) eo } «€ 4's 6 ro eh es i } “adap as 
t 

Ieee. 

—-———_  —__— Fat 

\ yYOSS AK Gwe 

OSE) Fo Me a Graz- | _: Un- | Total [Total areca >2*.S 

By Gove rei. pest Hibetad ing an cultur- uncniti- | assessed. | Teng, ELSE 

mment giviq:: 6 . | aie lands. ‘e “* able. = vated. , a's as 

works. | “als. | Boke 

\ ccieniesaitasenaai ee OSES Se SE Saw | a _————————— EE 

1868-69 ; | $27,832, 88,612 | 416,444 .. , 896,589 326,647 1,222,236) 1,639,680 |588,040 149,946 

1873-74 | 389,443 | 164,039 | 553,482 fF 887,755 402.445 290,558 1 S08, 741981,640,223 | 598,084 152,682 

1878-79 

| 


387,965 224,916 | 611,882 | 379,844 317,613 346,856 1,043,812] 1,655,605 (630,971 | 154,527 
ae aeet ae | 


165,810 | 98,614 264,424 25,215 | 52,472 150,520 ; 228,207) 


Tahsil Gujranwala 492,681 |250,991 | 2,293 
»» Wazira 1 101,704; 45,000 . 146,704 J 24,500 47,008 72,240 144,654f 291,358 | 183,595 1,079 
» Hafizabad 120,452 80,502 | 200,754 | 330,129 217,253 123,590 , 670,952 S71,706 | 188,165 151,225 


i 


Note.—Thoeve figures are taken from Table No, VIII of the Administration Report, except the last column, which is 
taken from Table No. I of the same Report, 
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Gujranwala District. | . , xi 
Table No. XVII, showing GOVERNMENT LANDS. 


i 3 J « | 6 | 7 | 8 9 
aa eave SER Se 
Acres held under “we be 
F cultivating leases. Remaining acres. Be 
3 5 * e af ae ) 
¢ 2 “3 
3 Z 3 S28 $233 pis ze 
~ fo oO %s = 
5 | 2] 2 Bie (5353/2322) 63 
2 & 2 oa a 520s <7 3 
Whole District is 51 | 160,905 885 850 | 154,929 5,901 | 22,197 
Tahei] Gujranwala - 5 2,705 _ 1,855 910 e 
» Wazirabnad ee 5 92) 204 TAT 
»» Hafizabad me 41 4 


157,279 131 "950 sal a 8,674 


Nortr. —Those figures are taken from Table No. IX of the Revenue Report of 1831-82. 


Table No. XIX, showing LAND ACQUIRED by 
GOVERNMENT. 


Compenaation paid,| Reduction of reve- 


Purpose for which acquired. Acres acquired. 


In rupecs. nue, in rupees. 
Roada ie 2,657 9,978 
Canals a ae i 
State Railways - 1,680 40,726 
Guaranteei Railways ea Sie os 
Miscellaneous on 640 8,691 
Total ae 4,977 51),405 


‘ 


Nots.—These figures are taken from Table No. XI of the Revenue Report. 


Table No. XX, showing ACRES UNDER OROPS. 


» | 2 | 3s | 4 | 6 | 6} 7 | 8 | o | 10 , a2} a2 | 13 Jrs] as | 26 
Years. : 3 : | ; “a : ao e 
. $ $ 2 [et § ; a ; 3 
3 2 fal 2 if a 3 E;/S i ;F13 | 3 
e ro] eF 1 = Y i « ar) o ee S| 
Deere ae | | 
1873-74... | 554,482 | 17,385 | 169,178 | 48,403 » 4,604 | 13,513 | 41,0569 125,254 158,727) 170 | 4,921 | 34,726] .. [29.824 29,202 
1874-75... | 560,594 J 11,885 | 180,078 | 44,007 | 4,010 12,213 | 66,559 | 89,254 ‘44,932 244 15,168 | 58,041! .. | 21,583: 41,972 
1875-76... | 567,426 | 7,009 | 197,015 | 45,330 * 5,556 | 10,961 | 62,515 17,570 50,501! 149 | 4,054 85,161] | 25.766! 54,741 
1876-77... | 588,494 | 9,025 | 203,745 298 | 5,004! 16,535 | 64,082 | 31,082 [44,565 147 13,259 ; 33,376) .. | 26,625 $6,988 
1877-78 =... | 473,004 792 229,956 1 14,862 | 213; 10,947 | 86,184 . 41,893 | 1,203! 122 ' 2,583 83,347) .. 19,278 18,416 
1,480; 16,800 © 152,374 : 7,003 | 42,085) 167 


1878-79 =... | 611,822 F 10,147 | 216,951 | 22,811 | ! 7 2,490 | 37,462 .. | 19,236] 41.820 
1879-80 .. | 592,850 J 10,201 | 214/383 55,308 | 2,205 © 21,020 * 0,468 | 19,170 | 35,764) 105 | 1,502 32,555! |. |19,184'17,514 
1880-81 =... | 625,501 F 18,625 | 20,561 | 47,129 Bas 19,124 |109,819 | 17,864 ‘s.r 13 28,504) .. | 20,773; 85,777 


1881-82 ..| 616,132 14,009 | 231,694 53,249 ' 93,471 | 86,810 ; 22,770 48750 113 | 4,947 | 32,551 .» | 20,984 38,588 


NAME OF 


SIL RS Ss rand 
TAHSIL. TAHMIL AVERAOPS FOR THE FIVE YBARS, FROM 1877-78 TO 1881-82. 


4,625 89.968 29,77 | 343.) 9,468 | 42,080 |12,618 

2,512 69,424 °° 9,062 | 538 ' 6,008 | 33,307 | 2,112 

2,729 | Tals 6,36) eat 2,799 | 29,744 | 6,011 
| 


Gujranwala | 240,051 
Wazirabad.. | 144,882 
Hafizabad .. | 192,940 


18,482 
2,480 
11,861 


80} 5°28 |13,129] ..|8,a37 | 4,822 
15] 365 | 8,473) ..]6,556 | 6,829 
£211,904 | 11,358! .. | 4,389 | 17,772 


38,690 120898 20,341 19,881| 20,428 


Tora. S8I,6TA | 9,875 222,795 


Nure.—These figures are taken froin Table No. XLIV of the Administration Report. 


xii [ Punjab Gazetteer, 
Table No. XXI, showing RENT RATES and AVERAGE YIELD. 


Rent per acre of land 
Naturo of crop. muited for the rerous. | gpl dan aie 
crops, as it stood in| mated in 1881-82. 


4 
BP 
ol 
S} 
S 
B 
ton 
oo 
oo 


4 
Kk 
B 
E 
B 


4 
a 
E 
E 


Pe { Minimuin 
{ Maximum 
a, Minimum 
{ Maximum 
ep Minimum 
{ Maximum 
Minimum 
{ Maximum 
Minimum 
{ Maximum 
Minimum 
§| Maximum 
¢|] Minimum 
f Maximum 
Minimum se 
i Maximum a 
Minimum ‘a | 


ot BO CO i> 4 05 00 0 Ot ot mt DON OO NS WADI h Ww 
eocoocooooooooeoqooooeoeooroooooo 
ecocoooooocoeqooeoeooeooooooooo 
an cee timed ~~ e ey e a Sow Way S&S 


Nors.—These figures are taken from Table No. XLVI of the Administration Report. 


Table No. XXII, showing NUMBER of STOOK. 


5 | 6 | 7 


WHOLE DISTRICT FOR THE 
YEARS 


ARSILS FOR THE YEAR 1678-79. 


Kip oF stock. | 
; re - Gujran- | Wasira- | Hatiza- 
1868-69. | 1873-74. | 1878-79. wala. bad. | bad. 


Cows and bullocks rr ue ee rr 248,222 |; 155,670; 122,689 64,438 87,402 20,854 
Horses a% a ea «a a 685 600 657 147 2380 280 
Ponies “es is a ie is 1,162 1,254 85 200 472 
Donkeys $e Ms - ve a 7,540 8,549 1,267 1,480 1,858 
Bheep and goate ee 8 Be i 21,820 57,550 17,788 11,102 12,672 
Piga 60 

Camels oa se ats Sa as 4,177 16 302 2,863 
Carts - be i ve oe 840 233 150 269 
Ploughs ne ie ae es ee 51,909 18,522 83,506 22,535 


Boats ae is es ae As 12) es 4 | 40 


Norz.—Theee figures are taken from Table No. XLV of the Administration Report. 


Gujranwala District. ] xu 
Table No. XXIII, showing OCCUPATIONS of MALES. 


1 a | 8 | ‘ | 5 | 1 3 | 8 | ‘ | 5 
Males above 15 years 
§ of age. 
- Nature of occupations. Nature of occupations. <i 
2 Towns lages. Total. 
1 | Total population 23,947 | 176,604 ! 200,551 Agricultural labourers ar 452 |} 6,270! 6,722 
2 | Occupation specified 21,172 | 163,801 | 185,033 | 18 | Pustoral 7 127} 1,832] 1,959 
8 | Agricultural, whether simple 7 | 8),871| 84,973 | 19 | Cooks and other servants ..{ 1,005 471 | 1,47 
or combined. 20 | Water-carriers ws 410 8,868 4,273 
4 | Civil Administration 2,149 $,339 | 21 | Sweepers and scavengers .. 885 | 11,002 | 11,887 
§ | Army 123 167 | 22 : Workers in reed, cane, leaves, 440 297 37 
6 | Religion 929 3,040 8,969 straw, &€. 
7 | Barbers 810 | 2,972 | $8,289 | 23 | Workers in leather s% 251 190 441 
8 | Other professions 423 | 1,677 | 2,100 | 24 | Boot-makers 264 | 4,672) 4,986 
9 | Money-lenders, general tra- 2,026 | 25 | Workers in wool and pashm. i 82 199 
ders, pedlars, &c. 26 a »» silk ae §1 20 71 
10 | Dealers in grain und flour .. J 1,465] 5,873 | 7,938 | 27 yy gy cotton 1,643 | 18,855 | 18,198 
11 | Corn-grinders, parchers, &c 104 150 254 | 28 3 » Ww 450 | 4,548 | 4,908 
12 | Confectioners, green-grocers, 1,169 | 29 | Potters 160 4,444 4,604 
&e. 80 | Workera and dealers in gold 422 | 1,067 | 1,480 
18 | Carriers and boatmen 8,772 and silver. 
14 | Landowners 740 | 31,905 | 82,645 § 81 | Workers in iron e% 118 1,706 1,916 
15 | Tenants 1,750 | 40,054 | 42,404 | 32 | General labourers 1,808 2,682 8,97 
16 | Joint-cultivators 2 705 707 | 33 | Beggars, faqirs, and the like 1,951 | 9,659 | 11,610 


Norg.—These figures are taken from Table No. XII A of the Census Roport of 1861. 


Table No. XXIV, showing MANUFACTURES. 


1 2 8 | 5 | 6 7 | 8 9 | ow |] a 
Other Brass and 
Bilk. | Cotton. | Wool. | fab- |Paper| Wood. | to Iron. | and ha ithe lirics tir: 

rics. copper. ngs ing of dyes. 

Number of mills and large factories ' ss sa ~ 7" 35 | ea | en 

ell private looms or small 16 9,617 204 25 6 1,707 1,069’ “| 955 

wor 
Number of workmen ¢ Male aN. tae 


. in large works. Female .. oe ee oe 
Number of workmen in small works| 23 9,617 324 80 

or independent artisans. 
Value of plant in large works is ar Sa Pe a a as re 
Es aaa annual out-turn of all 6, 870 11,07,680} 38,703 | 1,560 | 52,04 | 5,038,004: 207,060, 1,08, 78: } 2,02,470 
wor ru 


"29 | 2,048; 11,5891 828) 955 


17 18 


1l-press- Pashmina Gold, sil-| Other 
Leather. | OOMNIOD | ing and | and Car- | ver, and | manufac-| Total. 


taead. re | Shawle. | Pe |jewellory.| tures. 


SSD 


Number of mills and large factories me oi - ar ‘ 
lume: ot private looms or small 1,015 1,565 582 4 4 


Number of workmen ¢ Male 
in large works. Female... ‘ks ad et + ; 
Number of workmen in small works 1,205 2,134 796 9 10 
or independent artisans. 
Value of plant in large works a as és ae. : 
Estimated annual out-turn of all 8,15,680 80,030 | 1,10,892 972 365 
works in ru : 


"649 “"930 | ‘19,704 


“"g14 1,441 21,707 


896,860 | 81,880 | 87,590,647 


Nore.—These figures are taken from the Report on Internal Trade and Manufactures for 1881-82. 


xiv { Punjab Gazetteer, 
Table No. XXV, showing RIVER TRAFFIC. 


Average duration af 
Voyage in dawa, 


Dis. 
PRINCIPAL MERCHANDISE CARRIED. tance in 
wiles. 
ae Summer, meter 
or floods, water. 


Aknur. Mithankot Grain of all kinds, sugar, salt, spices, ghi, 
country cloth, silks, and wool 
Warirabad . | Shang Wheat, gur, ghi, country cloth, wool, cotton, 
kupas, horna, halela, balela, awla, sarun, timber 
Ramnagar ») Do. Ditto ditto ditto 
Pindi Bhattian | Do. “4 Ditto ditto ditto 
Wazirabad | Multan Ditto ditto ditto 
Ramnagar | Do. Ditto ditto ditto 
Pindi BDhattian ..! Do. Ditto ditto ditto 
Wazirabad ‘ be cca Ditto ditto ditto 
Ramnagar Do. Ditto ditto ditto 
Pindi’Bhattian .. Do. Ditto ditto ditto 
Multan : | Warsirabad Tron, eoconanuts, dates, black pepper, mung, sajji 
Do. ; basa Ditto ditto ditto 
Do. : | Pindi Bhattian Ditto ditto ditto 
Mithankot oe | Warirabad Ditto ditto ditto 
Do. ws | Ramnagar Ditto ditto ditto 
Do. 68 | Ditto ditto ditto 


Pindi Bhattian .. 


Note,—Thene figures are taken from pages 759, 700 of the Famine Report. 


> 
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evi | [ Punjab Gazetteer, 
Table No. XXVII, showing PRICE of LABOUR. 


10 


Don 
hide Slade Boats PER DAY. 


CARTS PER DAY. | CAMELS PER 
DAY} scoRR PER DAY. 


Waoes or LABOUR PER DAY. 


YEAR. Skilled. Unskilled. 
Highest, Lowest [Highest] Lowest [Highest Lowest |[Highest; Lowest 


Highest Lowest Highest Lowest 


ad meal .A.P[Re. AP. Rs. A.P..Rs.A.P.| Re. A. P. Rs.A.P 
1868-69 06 00 8 0 4 O10 2 112 0 08 006 $12 0 0 80 
1873-74 ..10 5 0,0 4 610 4 0,0 8 112 0 08 0,0 7 40 0} 312 0 08 0 
1878-79 § 6 oo 4 10 5 O10 2 G2 0 41 0 MO 6 OO 4 Asi2 O1312 Go 8 40 8 O 
7090 | 10 6 010 4 QO 5 O10 2 613 001040 6 0:0 4 A812 O332 MO 8 OO 8 O 
1e00-81 (110 6 010 4 FO 5 oo 2 2001040600 4 Hsiz 2812 Mo 8 oo 8 O 
1881-82 0600 4 G70 5 os oz 0010006004 $12 0}812 010 8 00 8 O 


Nore.—These figures are taken from Table No. XLVIII of the Administration Report. 
Table No. XXVIII, showing REVENUE COLLECTED. 
| | 


8 


!'Fluctuat- | 
Fixed | ‘2g sad Excise. Total 
YEAR. Lan Miscel- Collec: 
Revenue laneous ; 
-! Land Spirits. | Drugs. tions. 
Revenue. | 

1868-69 x = | 4,07,401 | 77,397 11,889 5,53, 687 
1860-70 ; .. | 4,42,193 21,395 536.998 
1870-71 = wf 4,42,085 9,302 20'508 
1871-72 a .- | 4,438,502 y. 57,709 
1872-78 ee oe 4,45,587 04,244 
1878-74 4,49, 367 70,308 
1874-75 . 4,51,097 81,491 
1875-76 . 4,51,684 82.876 
1876-77 4,55,428 90,134 
1877-78 4,357,748 14,568 
1878-79 | 4,88,304 52634 
1879-80 4,89,415 80°081 
1880-81 4,91,891 82,991 
1881-82 4,92,947 87,982 


Nore. —These figures are takon froin Table N». XLUV of the Revenue Roport. The following revenue is excluded :— 
‘Canal, Forests, Customs and Salt, Assessed Taxes, Foes, Cesses.” 


Table No. XXIX, showing REVENUE DERIVED from LAND. 


? 2 sfs]s[ 6 f{7]s 9 | 1 |u| is] is 
s 3 g FiucruaTina REVENUE. MISCELLANEOUS REVENUE. 
$ | 3 ‘gute $ 2 
=] 5 ci §& 4 as 3 
UA 5 be a 3 
YEAR TELE At ay el d8| B) [8 
a sep ys .i3 ie ep 7 & g p 
vg 4 3 >| a aS e he 8 33 SS en é 3 g 
z 4 S3= es lest 8 $s 23 R 0 ; a] 
mM 3 G| @o | 39 og © ‘a 
ga | 248] 34 845] g@ [ea] 24 | 28 nl 3 g4 
t Figures. ee dee es Be ey ee 
Total of 5 years— . 
r te to 1872-78 .. | 21,08,3878 | 143,008 626 es 4 68,697 54,888 | 415 
otal o: — 
1878-74 to He peur spel 1,988 
1879-80 4.891244 | 4,781 | 590 18 
1880-81 ..| 4,91,983 | 12,738 | 237 9,248 
r iT Pig aa .. | 4,983,814 | 12,301 585 7,205 
ahsil Totals for 5 years— 
1877-78 to 1881-82. 
Tahsil Gujranwala... | 8,19,082 | 7,887] .. 481 
»  Wastrabad .. | 8,11,725 8,070 | 950 805 


}) Hafizabad :" | 7i9s;793 | 21,606 71,884 


Notg.—These figures are taken from Tables Nos. I and III of the Revenue Report. 


4 ' 


Gujranwala District-] _xvii . 
| Table No. XXX showing ASSIGNED LAND REVENUE. 


PER10p oF 
ToTaL AREA aND REVENUE ASSIGNED. Anaionwnen: 
; Fre tional ts . 
TAHSIL. Whole Villages. aie rit a Plots. In perpetuity. 
Area. | Revcnue.] Area. | Revenue.| Area. | Revenue. 
Gujranwala 164,426 60,734 § 2',940 11,656 § 14,106 199,572 82,646 $153,572 54,712 
Wastirabad ‘ 12,837 5,576 431 694 § 10,339 23,607 15,142 959 1,419 
Hafizabad 100,490 38,869 # 10,184 | 4,153 f 12,450 132,124 29,402 9102, 487 17,445 
— Ss ——— 
Total District R773 | 85,179 | 40,005 | 16,40:; | 36,395 | 25,608 $355,303 | 127,190 1256,968 | 78,576 
2 | 13 | 14 15 16 17 | is | 19 $20 | 21 | 92 | 93 | oad 95 
PrERWD OF ASSIGNMENT.—Coneluded,. NUMBER OF ASSIGNEES. 
| ra During mainte- Pending l 
For one life. a re tives nave ar EBstab- orders af 3 g 
SeEG: leshuent. florerameant, - d 
TAHSIL. en —— ho 5 | sis 
» = 
2 | |e 4 E 
: : : P1E) 2 la| 2 2 
5 ; 7 g Bis| o S 3 
ei £ | & g e | BLE TE) & [58 
| 3 3 2f,/<¢/2 Sle js c 
Gujranwala .. | 87,409 |21,167 | 3,236 | 2,081 | 6,355 | 4,636 Se 151,887 64 | 223 
Waszirabad 1S,Sy0 110,027 1,629 1,510 2,129 2,186 ots a6 150°1,257 |] 11 266 
Hafisabad 20,630 | 7,603 | 2,575 1,372 6,482 2,982 3% ee 145) 627 | 17 191 
Total District 76,929 ae 7,440 4,9€3 | 13,966 9,854 ae e0 446 3,421 | 82 680 


| 


Nore.—These figures are taken from Table No. XII of the Rovenue Report for 1581-82. 


Table No. XXXI, showing BALANCES, REMISSIONS 
and TAKAVI. 


Balances of land revenue | prauetions of 

in rupecs fixed demand 

Fluctuatin se geben of 

YEAR. Fixed {and miscel aeteeicestice, 


rovenue. laneous 
revenue. &c., in rupees. 


1868-69 s ” ; 14,408 
1869-70 Ba aa 4,186 
1870-71 oe 7 932 
1871-72 bs : : : 
1872-78 int : 20 
1873-74 se . 
1874-75 

1875-76 oi 
1876-77 ai 
1877-78 ; 
1878-79 

1879-80 

1880-8) 

1881-82 


Norz.—Theve figures are taken from Tables Nos. I, II, 111, and XVI of the Rovenue Report. 


xvili {Punjab Gazetteer, 
Table No. XXXII, showing SALES and MORTGAGES of LAND 


1 2 * 4 b a 7 § 9 10 
| 
SALea OF LAND. MORTGAGES OF LAND, 
YEAR eee (ore ta, fren Aarlev tna tk Agriculturists, 
———= <a wf ee ee ee eer roa EN eee Ar a 
Ne of js se Purebase f No. of 775°. purchase f No. of ie neaof Mortgage 
cee HTM ee, Poaes, 2a neg. Pears, ("tia “poner 
pecan eae cae Seine oe 7° res, “° 
Disrnie? Vict res. : | 
Total of 6 votrs—lscs-cO DO ISTE E MTs QW, dG Tsrisin Se a - 79 | 18,287 ; 1,446,901 
. i i] . 
Total of 4 vears—Tsideso Lu Iss 7-78... weg ayy . i ae Ce ! ee 2eo £03: 7,598 67,883 
Tejeet i Sa ee eae oon | HA IO4 ol 62 9,707 
tied, oy oe Oey Gs 6). 4 Wes | 17185 18,971 
J rl ge ; Ti re eae | er ar en) mn de LA Les 25,282 
Petes cy oc Ve 2yets a 40,046 wy 1,829 | 23,285 
Se + SSE ‘ | 
TanisiL ToTALs ror & vrarni— | ! _ 
lei “15 ru lesl-s wee { 
Gujranwala = TAS EV Fes | oe MM) Re OL 2625 2.49 37.996 
Waziraned ne bee “ee eh ee | AN Pa 4 1,82 3s,244 
Hatiaibad an 17u 44°29 lo 3,209 UT Saa Hf 1,607 8,751 
! : , ’ 
ae EE LOST OLY LILIES LN E Tae a EE RA NEN ET TLIO TT TE OL LS LL IEEY CELLED ELL! = CELDT 
t - . od 
: mope yo w fw | uw | ow fw | ow fw 


SoKnTGAaAals or LAND.—Ciit- 
ry 


YEAR. Noneasgeiedty rita 


Rrorvuprriexn oF Mornteacep LAND. 


Acroalturista, Non-Aqricn lturists. 


. p ATES of hen - : Area of am m Say 22 » Area en of | ; ‘ 
= land in 1 cova Dae 2 lanlin Mert sage ie of land in Nor nig? 
Cases. Acros, Diviicy. absc$, acres, | euhhey. Fease acres. money. 
District Freourer.s. 
Total of 6 years—1SGs-C0 ta sTs-T4 .. ~ : - : F ‘ fs a 
wee wen Fe ee ee fp eee + a | eee ioe": 
Total of 4 yenars—INTA-To te dNTT-TS 6. 1008 ! $5,040 9 3.52, 006 31 820 | 2.649 752 | 5,063 
yx" 2-7), 873.1 4,509 68,166 7 113 | 1,243 19) = 297 | 3,981 
STUSO .. AY | W077 1 9O710 2 518 Byid 21 1968 1,700 
ISS0-N1 2. rhe | T0259 6 OO,TET BS aie 4,0:3:8 G+ 4 10.124 
3SSl-o2 .. 49 6,25] | OF Sld 2) : | G1lrs 22, 2,124 yea! 
Tansi, TOTALS Fok 5 YEARS— ry | 
loii-7d To 1881-82. | 
Gujranwala és 1,454 | 17,019 | 2,53, ea 23 23 3,011 7” 32 0,838 
Wazirabad 3 610 PAU S LlG toe 1,105 16,£:,0 43 59) 9,117 
Hanzibad ie wo} 5,747 one 9 | 215 9,005 93 | 9,214 4,051 


Nore.—These figures are taken from tdlea Nos, XAXVand XXXV Hof the Revenue Report. No details for transfers by 
agriculturists and others, and no .,.¢ca for redcmptien, are available before 1974-75. The figures for earlier years 
nelude ali sales and mortyies. 


Table No. XXXIII, showing SALE of STAMPS and 
REGISTRATION of DEEDS. 


6 i 7 | 8 | 9 | wo |u| az | as 


1 2 | 3 | 4 | 5 
~ TNs EPROM SALE OF 
STAMPS, 

Nel catecuee tit 

Tepes, 


OVERATIONS OF THE REGISTRATION DEPARTMENT. 


—— — Si et fs 


Ko. oF dics registered. 


~ Falue of property opfcted, 


Receipts cb ove pers, : 
dat Val prea, 


a Os 1 oa Np ie ee (oe ee ye ton 
= : .& SL ~ = 
a io 2 = 5 rc : = 
YEAR. = = a it a EO 3 Oo. £ & —] . 
. o- ‘s = tc? wm" = a we fay 2 =3 
as 3 = ae = as * c et 2) "c 
Gi = ‘3 3. eee oes. Se ES = pa | FS 
3 > e = Pees SEO Se fe c= | #27 |] 62 | 8 
= ‘s = ra) eer i ae & 3 7. =e bb =o Pe, 
3 s = A ERG e Bal: Ss = —-_ ce as <a 
a4 - ‘ “= Ve = i —& | al 1 & —_ = ~~ e 
WiT-7S .. Eo] oe | 22.754 P easy! 2291) 1,480 4 | Lis | UE Be 0.502 § 2/268 3,09, 192 
 .—= - f F r os He - ‘ e - td = 
ISTe-Ty PSS TeO Best FP odenG eens Bese Jeu | 73 nyieeey £162,205 1 21,655 5 5,18, 053 
s7e-sd b1T42 SITS BP Seb, Olea be x0 5) | Banco G27) 28,107 | 3,70, 869 
. a ee = aren) me ong - . - : seen: Cin 
1SH1-S1 G04 SSID PB Sete onasos Por227 th q2! 98,700) 2,509) 18,880 © 4,20.179 
1ssi-S2 T1272 0 85,733 lu 2 20 300,009 2,700 | 24,101 , 388,000 


G2,076 42,02 


Notre.—These figures are taken froia Appendix A uf Cie Stauip and Tables Nos. Ul and [bof the Regi-tration Report. 


Gujranwala District. } | | aie 
Table No. XXXIIIA, Needs REGISTRATION. 


1 2 | 3 | 4 | 5 i 6 | 7 
ere | 
Number of Deeds registered. 
1880-81. 1831-82. 
4 eg re tA G R=SS aoe 
Compul- | | Compul- 
Sirs: | Optivnal. Total. Hory. Optional. } Total. 
Vo oe oe 
‘ Registrar Gujranwala... hs 23 4 | = ‘ 14 
bub-Registrar Gujrunwata es be 4c4 74 78 479 
2 ‘ Wavirabad ae ae sul 91 €5 4293 
‘i Hafizabad .. 156 114 69 178 
PA Butala ro be es ol ao 15 60 
‘ Shekhupura ‘ “eg 17 8 85 6] 
Total of district . 1,083 310 | 1,393 ; | 262 | 1,215 
Norte.—Theae figurea are taken from Table No. I of the Reyistration Report. 
Table No. XXXIV, showing LICENSE TAX COLLECTIONS. 
1 
1 sfels [eo ae ee » | | | ws [ou | 1s 
a ae 
NUMBER OF LICENSES GRANTED IN EACH CLASS AND GRADE. 
eee St Number 
Total | 
Total ‘of villages 
YEAR. Clase I. Class IT. Claas IIT, min Der: Amount, in eet 
ee ee icensos,; UE Tees. | licensea 
i ae ae ane. | 7, 3 | 441 2 3 granted. 
Rs. ¢ Ra | Ro Paes | | 
200 | 159 100 ja, 7a Rs. 10.Rs, 2 oF ‘Rs. 10; Ra. 5: Re 8} Re. 1 
1878-79 2 21 da} 112] 378] cos | wel 1442 7,538 | 13,689 630 
1879-80 8 § wt aes | oav2 P aie | ajovo | aeds | 602 | 1o'rss ee 
1830-81 5 ia aes Vi ae rs eee (ee eee L40 | 8.980 179 
1881-82 4 7 ‘ i Ps) adobe. oak Ge GOL | 9,425 179 
Tahsil details for l | 
1881-82— | 
Tahsil Gujranwala 7 4 | a | 270 | 4,420 78 
»» Wazirabad .. 4 1 we | 170] 2,830 39 
» Hafizabud ae _ ah lol 2,305 62 
Total | 4 ape 1 | | 60l wor vy P,420 175 
Table Ne — showing EXCISE STATISTICS 
1 wo | nf a 13 | u | 16 
FERMENTED LIQUORS. Pg 
Be SS eee ge Consencplion in wands a 
gz. ; c rer) oats . fincnted: Drugs. | Total, 
222) Pe i get | £¢ z | | 8S [liquors.: 
TSB U ER (Ete =5 5 a2 /28 
7355] 22 (22- Pa 24 2 1k 
ee eye ee gee 5 faa) ~ 
1877-78 6. say ny 83 L. f asjses (8,987 Pos x33 
7 1878.- Fs) 228 205 : ‘ i a ‘ W4,440 , 8,044 J 21.483 
: 1879-80 SJ lcs, 83 ‘ 14.951) 8.145 P vsong 
18x0-8T 5 ©) s,407 0 7,464 7 26040 
1831-82 4 $1 B40 19,682), 6,565 § 28,247 
a 25 J 626 | 15,474 173'1, 197 | 84,915, 41,281 [196,197 
Average. 125 | nlons 3h 2504 10,953 | 6256 | 25/249 
! 
¢ Nore.—Thess tgures are tuken fro Tables Nous. 1, UH, VEO, IX, X, of the Excisy Report. 


xx [ Punjab Gazetteer, 
Table No. XXXVI, showing DISTRICT FUNDS. 


3 | 4 5 6 | 7 8 9 10 | il 
Annual income in rupecs. Annual expenditure in rupees 
} Ld | ' = ry | v ) 
‘2 2 r ope 3 ; 2 | og 55 
7) 3 s —_ ~ | wm 4 -_ 
23 = ad |E°2 3 g = 2% = 
Be. 28 ,;e¢is| & 3 gg | es | 22 
ww —_— « - ~ > ae ~_ 
a 7 3 | mR e312 ~ 2 co aa =) 
‘* Fe BO) aee | 8 x ) a | a 
ESS —_—_——_—— _—_—_—_ — - —_-eree >, OC" —_—— — — | ———————_—_— 
1874-75 .. 9,004 4,192 | 9,202 <r 4 | 3187 5,809 | 36,118 
Tart 2.579 89 | 1437 9302 | ‘120 | 450.499 | 70,046 
PCr ory gee 82200 Goo 1),024 5028 | 120 1,604 86,809 
1877-78 .. 8,494 oa 12,542 4,049 520 19,900 41,266 
1878-79 .. ¥ a 3,205 620 DA 4,59 t4 11,141 32,440 
1s79-80 .. 9 55,981 3,609 8,327 620 pe ial aa Se S4 1.622 50,056 
* 1880-81 .. 55,923 8,090 ae | 629 13: ss82 5.029 }4] 1082 Oy, HS 
1881-82... J 56,453 | 7,878 3,208 1,S44 12,530 5,091 bud 18,093 42,505 


Nore.—These figures are taken from Appendices A and B to the Annual Review of District Fund operations. 


Table No. XXXVII, showing GOVERNMENT and AIDED SCHOOLS. 


) = ‘ . a es 
1 2 3 |4 ss 7 s| 9 pon fay 13 is a5 fac | ar fas 19 | 20) 
| | 
HIGH SCHOOLS. MIDDLE SCHOOLS. PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 
jn VFER> A- in . AG ose 6 - : ? - - 
ENGLISH. plaid ENGLISH, VCRNACULAL EXGLisH. VirNxaccLar, 
Gorrrn- . Gorera- | Govern- ee ee, Gareirite . eee | Ae 
Year. ment. Aud. a, incaat. acid. | Aik ad, Gorcrvament. tier atl Arde, Covecnment. Aided, 
ejflelfiaelete | Spat £ ial & be) B42 | Ele! £& |a@l§ 
SiS/SISisieis! 4 ,s] € I? “3 <b ee PS perks = 3|8& 
a a ea ae ae a C = 2 ee AO Re a a a 
SISteleterere! 2 ele isl| 2 fei g teltste, @ Sle 
Cee: Ziafoalatzcs! 2 ial & 1a 2D A|\| @ S) aba | mw ialm 
EE Ee eS Se ee 2 ee 
FIGURES FOR boys. 
Sri wee Maric 4 se ie 1 13] Py 75 8 424 | | ! C4 2.07, 4] 959 
1878-79 .. 6 ‘is 1 jos8 ] 145 4 Sire 4 4f | 59 29.508 | 4} 292 
a870-SO .. Fe | ee 1 8 ] s1 2 "1 3 79 $} O86; Boxan Psa! fog | 
pC CES ae farm (ee 1 8 ! Gly 2 1033 3 70 4 20 5 OTST! 8818 | 
1831-82 .. | 1] 10 1 GO 2 92] 8 62 () sg | 4 52 8 OF 3,004 | 


FIGURES FOR GIRLS. 


15 ‘464 


- 16 513 
186 | 11 87d 
12 (803 


XN. B.—Siuce 1879-80, in the case of both Government and Aided Schools, those scholars onlv who havo 
completed the Middls Schoo! course are shown in the returns as attending Hizh Schools, and those only who have 
completed the Primary Scl:oo] course are shown as attending Middle Schools, Previous to that year, boys attend- 
ing the Upper Primary Department were included in the returns of Middle Schools in the ca-e of Institutions 
under the immed’ ite control of the Education Department, whil<t in Institutions under Dis-rict Officers, boys 
attending both the Upper and Lower Puimiury Departinvuts were included in Middle Schools. Im the case of Aided 
Thetitutions, a Hich school included the Middle and Primury Depart:acnts attacbed to it; anda Middle School, the 
trimary Departme.it. Before 1879-80, Branches of Government Schools, if supported on the grant-in-aid system, were 
classed as Aided Schools; in the returns for 1879-80 and subsequent ye urs thev nave been shown as Goverument Schools, 
Brsaches of Enzlish Schools, whether Government or Aided. that were formerly included amongst Vernacular Schools, 
a; now returmmed as Enylish Schools. Tlence the returns before 187¥-30 do not afford the means of making a satisfactory 
comp:urisun with the suitistics of subsequent years. 


Indigenous Schools and Jail Schools are not included in these returns, 


Digitized v Google 


Gujranwala District. ] ; xxi 
Table No. XXXVIII, showing the working of DISPENSARIES. 
1 2¢3 [4 ]s5 [6 | 7 fs |o | wo | mj i fiis | ww | is [ 16 | v7 
4 NUMBER OF PATIENTS TREATED, 
ay ne 
< a Men, Women. Chiliren, 
aé 1s, | 178, sz, | 1980, ' 1581. 1878. | 1879. | ‘1880. 1831, 11877. | 1878. | 1879. | 1880 ase 


ee eS | | DS 


Gujranwala .. 4,538] 4,166, 4,241 4,949" 4,465 ' 2,807] 2,984 2,613 


© $73} 1,638 2,453 % ,508 | 2,148 | 2,498 
Rainnagar sy - | Ss cls Sah 3,957, |. | 1,2 5 By 1/286 
Akalearh 8,017} 3,022 8,008 2,525... 13: 1,289 1,073) 825. 915} 805 /1,193 1,001 | i 
Wazirabad OAT! KG4 TSS 5 22200] 8.581 9,157, 1,848]1,288 ,1,359! 997 | 414 11,815 
Hafizabad 2210) 9,566 24H 875, 47} 1,011) 1,065; Los1] ‘875, 695 | 831 sy 962 
Jhubbur | gga Caan ogee UNS ee Ml. eae es 590 
Sbekhupura .. 1,074 va GSo] 359} 434) 2°94 | 161] 361) .. 
Pindi Bhatian, pe . | | Ball 6 |. | st] a 

i. i ot eo 
788 6,754 f,022 9,003 7,445| 8,335) 4,816 sere aes 5,004 rast | 
: i 


23 | 24 | 25 | 26 | 27 | 28 | 29 | 30 | sw | 


Ia-door Patients, Bepevditure in Rupees. 


1877. | 1878. | 18579, | 1889. 


1831, P1877. | 1878. | 1879. | 1830. | 1981. 1879. | 1880, | 1881. 


— es | | SE | 


el ee Oe) ed 


Gujranwala 8,597 | 0,516] 9,733 19,705. 9.837 2,447 | 2,225 
Ragnar = be a .. (6,079 8 .. 11,118 
Akatyerh : 24195 5,2) | 5,203" 4,351 he 942 /1,058 | .. 
Wazrabad.. 10,02:5' 9,504 | S292. 7,225 7,940 711,269 |1,558 [1,612 - 
Hafizabad 3,966! 4,208 4,253 , 4,971 | 4,855 7 | 962] 974] 974 
Jhubbur : pe 3,301 es - 702 
Shekhupura .. ; 450 | 559 a3 
Pindi Bhatian ba 423 | 858 


Total 5,561 | 6,748 | 7,019 | 7,489 


Note.—These figures are taken from Tables Nos, II, IV, and V of the Dispensary Report. 


Table No. XXXIX, showing CIVIL and REVENUE LITIGATION. 


1 2 | s | «4 |os 6 | 7 8 9 
Number of Civil Sucta concerning Value in rupees of Suits concerning * 
YEAR. Money or | Rent and pellet 
movable tenancy | and othor Total. 
property. rights. matters. 
1878 .. as 8,476 68 653 0,197 29,145 4,211,060 4, 40,205 7,131 
1879 .. be 8,529 97 750 9,376 31,673 6,01,351 6,383,024 7,180 
1880 .. = 8,849 133 834 9,816 42,765 3,84, 247 4,27,012 4,066 
1881 .. “ 8,740 136 854 9,730 89,462 4,81,778 5,71,240 6,697 
1882 .. i 9,315 174 973 10,462 50,699 4,59,949 5,10,648 6,846 


Nore.—These figures are taken from Tables Nos. VI and VII of the Civil Reports for 1878 to 1880, and Nos. IT and III 
of the Reports on Civil Justice for 1881 and 1882. 


oe heard in Settlement courts are excluded from these columns, no details of the value of the property being 
available. 
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Table No. XL, showing CRIMINAL TRIALS. 
1 | 2 | 3 | 4 | 5 | 6 
———— au | ' 
DETAILS. | 1sis. | 1879. 1880, 1881. | 1882, 
— | ——— sat ee dake 
a Brought to trial ; | 7,462 A ae dd ols | OB, sek 
Ed Discharged ; 2,407 ee) a 4,287 2,042 2,484 
Z. Acquitted A 059 i) v14 wIS 564 
es Convicted wi | 8589 $,078 2,354 2.079 
Committed or referred 34 10 | 17 42 57 
—-<- qunsty a cuss 6 oaues - } | a= | | 
ous Summons cases Fria ir) x | og 1,190 1,261 
39 (orm: iry) ‘ ie | 126 97 
Warrant!’ cases (reynilar) ; | gee 1,457 | 1,136 
(stoutaary) : sis | P ; 
Total casex disposed of a2) | s.203 | 4,952 2,773 | 2,494 
ane eels ———- eae ion a | 
° Death aie 1 4 
= Transportation for life 7 2 3 | ae 1 
Bf for a term | ‘te | 1 
£ Penal servitude ch ey: Fail Re ce oe 
= ‘Fine under Ra. 10 Lees | howl Lit 4 i<a58 Live 
g » 10 to 50 rupees JAS sad | i400: 103 286 
be a a a 20 | 10 | 1G | 16 32 
a 3. 200 Ro COD, . 4 “ u 1 9 
& 500 “$53 000+ = | | a 
3 Over 1,000 rupees ; sé i RP re ia 
ae Tnprisomnent unde rG meaths 5 uh! a4 2d uid 
© s Goiropths te 2 years qo5 | 4o] 4:0 °1] 181 
E Re over 2 vera 0 | 0 ! oe oy | | = 
5 Whipping _ ay an en Ne Wy abe: ae Y 4h 
= Find sureties of the ne ' . . as st Oo 4 
4 Revo suisauce to Ms up the aes » | Pa ae "4 abt ol | ue 
| Give sureties for good behaviour ' vid | a ae 2 | a9 312 


Nore. —These figures are taken fran Strirenants Nos Mand bY of tae Criminal Reports for 1s 
and V of the Criminal Reports for ins) aud lose. 


. a) ~~ se i 
Table No. XLI, showing POLICE INQUIRIES. 
1 9 | y 4 | 5 1 6 | 7 § | 0 | io} aa Bae fae) ae) ae es 
' | 
AT ae ay MAR Loe pitdeeal cents ‘ 4 cae : fepsee ig oes Vit Cy concicted, 
Nature of offence. “i ce oe ek ee 5 REY eK 
WT | ISTH 6 ETD 6 DF50 7S! Were |} isvS . IsTO , des 1s31 Pues , Wes | lov) 1880 | 1581 
—_———_ 4 ee eee eee eee eee ee ee Oe Ul OO 
Rioting or unlawful | ; - 7 '< | 4 | 
assombly 1 i. ee * 24) 1b, 7 22 | 16) 19 
Murder and attempts | 
to murder of Se ee BP) a OSS ae SR A oe ey, SE Ry 
Total scrions offences | l | 
ainst the person} 44/0 25] 40) aT | Sof 50) os 44 | o:' cxf a] as! 8 38 | 46 
Abduction of marricd | | | , | | 
women | ; are 
Total serious offer ces | >, | 
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